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LOOKING FORWARD 


C. W. KNUDSEN 
Professor of Education, Peabody College 


Looking forward, while it has an optimistic ring, is after all only 
part of the activity of looking in which we all engage. Looking em- 
bodies both a forward and a backward view. Those of us who work 
in schools must of necessity do a great deal of looking in both direc- 
tions. The attitude with which we face our tomorrows and the ways 
we go about the actual business of helping youth to face their tomor- 
rows are a part of today’s business and are of sufficient importance to 
merit a few minutes of thoughtful consideration. Any of us can per- 
ceive that both the immediate future and the more remote future are 
uncertain enough to make zestful any attempt to face either ade- 
quately. There promises to be not a dull moment in the attempt unless 
we take ourselves too seriously, and begin to substitute anxiety for 
thought, and words for action. 


We have heard so much about change in this rapidly changing civ- 
ilization that we should by this time have become accustomed to the 
word without experiencing an emotional upset, and perhaps even ac- 
customed to change as a fact of existence. We are agreed perhaps that 
we should make a conscious attempt to make the best of change, not 
with an attitude of resignation but with a willingness to become active 
participants in the reconstruction of our experiences. Life has always 
been a combination of the changing and the relatively unchanging. 
Some of us feel at times that we would relish a little less of the former 
and a little more of the latter, but this may be only a sign of weariness 
or advancing years. 


All of us have a tendency to become irritable when we begin to un- 
derstand a situation well enough to see that old familiar habits are not 
sufficient to enable us to make satisfactory adjustments. In other 
words, we all tend to become irritated when we have to think. This 
tendency is, however, actually a hopeful sign. None of us thinks ex- 
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cept when he faces a difficulty. It is encouraging that we can still be- 
come irritated enough to recognize that we do face problem situations 
that can be solved adequately only by thoughtful action. Professor 
Morris Cohen, eminent philosopher, has ironically stated that the older 
a lamb gets, the more sheepish it becomes. Instead of taking this 
statement as a factual pronouncement, we should, rather, accept as a 
challenge this description of a rather pronounced tendency among 
human beings to adhere with obstinacy to old familiar ways of trying 
to make adjustments. Having recognized a tendency among us that 
does not meet completely our standards for judging adequacy, we 
may, by taking an experimentalistic attitude, be better prepared emo- 
tionally to decide on a number of new trials to make which we may 
test by experience. 


The facing of the manifold situations of life involves not only 
thought and intelligence but feeling as well. It may actually help us 
to adjust more adequately if we accept this statement tentatively as a 
fact, and then try to establish a balance between these two aspects of 
our activity. The Problems and Plans Committee of the American 
Council on Education had this idea in mind when it planned its study 
of the part played by affective experiences in education. The objec- 
tives of this study were to ascertain 


“the recognition to be accorded emotional factors in the educa- 
tional process, with special reference to the questions: (1) whether 
emotion has been unduly ignored in the stress laid upon the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and the development of skill in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; (2) whether education should concern itself 
with the strength and direction of desires developed or inhibited 
by the educational process; (3) whether the stress laid on the 
attitude of neutral detachment, desirable in the scientific observer, 
has been unduly extended into other spheres of life to the impov- 
erishment of the life of American youth; and (4) in the event that 
it should appear desirable for education to concern itself more 
directly with the development and direction of emotion, to con- 
sider by what devices emotion may be more accurately described, 
measured, and oriented.” 


As the Report of the Committee, Emotion and the Educative Process, 
clearly states, educators do not yet know enough about the nature and 
development of emotional life to make very many experimentally 
verifiable statements about this aspect of education. There are, how- 
ever, some general statements, tentative in nature, which may be used 
as provisional guides to school practice. Some educators, some psy- 
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chologists, and some psychiatrists make use of statements about ap- 
parently universal tendencies in human beings as guides to a better 
understanding of the motivation of human behavior. Some writers 
emphasize these statements about human tendencies as rules for deal- 
ing successfully with people in human relationships. These tendencies 
as formulated by Professors Watson and Spence in Educational Prob- 
lems for Psychological Study are as follows: 


1. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from physical deprivations (pain, hunger, sex demands, need for 
sleep), toward physical well-being, euphoria. 


2. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from failure, thwarting, disappointment, toward success, mastery, 
and achievement. 


3. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from being ignored or looked down upon, toward being looked 
up to, recognized, approved, admired. 


4. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from being unwanted toward being loved and given intimacy, ten- 
derness, and a sense of belonging. 


5. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from being worried, anxious, fearful, toward release, security, and 
peace of mind. 


6. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement 
from being bored, finding life dull and monotonous, toward ad- 
venture, new experience, and zestful activity. 


Perhaps, in the interest of accurate statement, it is advisable to re- 
emphasize that these statements about fundamental tendencies are in 
the nature of common-sense judgments. By common sense we have 
reference to the many things that people take for granted for the pur- 
poses of everyday life. The urgency and brevity of life make it im- 
possible to weigh every affirmation in the delicate balance of logic. 
Scientifically verifiable conclusions are often reached by beginning 
with common-sense assumptions. As the race gets older it subjects 
more and more assumptions to critical tests in order to test their trust- 
worthiness. 


There is some experimental evidence to indicate that a teacher who 
can establish rapport with his pupils and an administrator who suc- 
ceeds in building an esprit de corps among the faculty and student 
body will create conditions that favor desirable learning outcomes. 
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The dean of American educational philosophers, Professor John 
Dewey, once wrote: “The most we may do for children as far as 
their minds are concerned is to teach them to think.” Probably we as 
teachers might do well to give attention to some of the common pitfalls 
to be encountered in efforts to think straight. We may even become 
vigorous in helping children to become straight thinkers. Because 
words are used so widely as symbols in thinking, the misuse of words 
is often evidence of poor thinking. A number of the errors in thinking 
to which teachers and pupils may give attention concerns the misuses 
of words. Many of us have been influenced in our thinking about edu- 
cation by the discussion of needs we have read or heard. Recall how 
frequently we have heard the statement that the school should be ad- 
justed to the needs of the child. In the widely circulated report by 
Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, the writer distinguishes 
among needs as being physiological, social, and ego or integrative. The 
foregoing reference to apparently universal tendencies is based on a 
concept of needs as referring to drives to behavior. Much of the dis- 
cussion of needs becomes confusing because the same word stands for a 
drive within the organism, such as hunger which drives the human 
being to food-seeking, and a drive initiated outside the organism by a 
teacher, a parent or the society in which one lives. As far as the 
school is concerned the crux of the definition of need resides in a syn- 
thesis that must be made in actual practice between the “we” needs, 
originating within the child, and the “they” needs, predicated for the 
child by the school acting as a representative of the society into which 
the child is gaining admission. In such a synthesis resides an opportun- 
ity, almost an invitation, to an error in thinking designated as the 
“we-they” fallacy, in which we become confused about the actual 
persons represented by the pronoun “we” and the pronoun “they.” 
Those readers who have read in the field of philosophy will note a re- 
lationship between the thinker’s difficulty in a case like the above and 
the so-called egocentric predicament of the thinker in the philosophy of 
idealism. 


Frequently we use the same word in discussion to designate essen- 
tially different things. For example, in the sentence “Our citizens are 
in accord with respect to our defense program,” the subject is likely to 
refer to people who differ markedly in essential characteristics. Our 
citizens are likely to differ markedly among themselves regarding their 
agreement on our defense program. Some are very pleased because 
the added spurt in business has meant increased opportunity for longer 
hours and higher wages. Others see in increased government spending 
an opportunity for increased profits of production. Others look upon 
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increased profits of production. Others look upon increasing federal 
control over production as an unwarranted usurpation of federal 
power. Still others regard our efforts as a step toward war, which they 
do not favor. Some are so violently out of sympathy with extending 
aid to Great Britain that they regard our present national policy as an 
instance of unwarranted interference in the affairs of other nations. 
Evidently the original statement that our citizens are in accord needs 
modification. Probably every individual who constitutes a member 
of an excepting group is legally a citizen, therefore the meaning of the 
omnibus word “citizen” is misleading. About the only instance we 
can recall where the word citizen would convey the intent of the 
writer or speaker to say what he means when he uses the word “citi- 
zen,’ would be to include the term in a statement regarding the 
federal census. This misuse of a word to designate things which differ 
in essential respects is an instance of what may be called the “jingle” 
fallacy. (Try to recall other instances, making use of the terms: 
moron, child, student, college, and doctor.) 


In a world of beings experiencing many competing attempts of per- 
sons or groups deliberately trying to influence opinions and actions of 
individuals with reference to predetermined ends it may be truly said 
that we do live in an age of propaganda. Many persons whose exam- 
ples are worthy of emulation are concerned to acquire skill in analyz- 
ing propaganda to the end that they may use their ability of critical 
analysis for their own protection and to avoid being duped. Some of 
the more commonly used devices of propagandists and the ways of 
avoiding either the use of these devices or of becoming victims of their 
use will be mentioned briefly. 

“Name-calling” is a term used to designate an attempt on the part 
of a writer or a speaker to confuse readers and hearers about the 
intended meanings of words. As I write this, my evening paper carries 
the headline listing Senator Wheeler’s name as one of the Cliveden set. 
The uncritical reader of the headline will jump at a conclusion and 
attach all of the odium to Senator Wheeler that the reader attaches to 
the Cliveden set. He may have no idea of what the Cliveden set is, 
but whatever it is he knows, or thinks he knows, that he doesn’t like it. 
Therefore, he doesn’t like Senator Wheeler. Propagandists who want 
to put ideas over on the uncritical reader often make use of this device. 
It should be said that the more common varieties of “name-calling” are 
easy to detect, but uncritical writers often use this device to avoid 
responsibility for painstaking accuracy in statements they make. The 
best defense against this kind of propaganda is to note particularly the 
use of the words charged with high emotional content. The reader of 
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such material should be warned against letting his emotions wholly 
outweigh his reason. 


A propagandist can give an altogether different impression by his 
words if he chooses as evidence to make a point only the evidence that 
favors the point he wishes to make. This device is known as “card- 
stacking.” It succeeds well with persons who have acquired the sem- 
blance of an education without having acquired knowledge, under- 
standing, and wisdom. Frequently this type of attack is prefaced by an 
appeal to the hearer’s vanity. For example, he states that he is address- 
ing his remarks only to educated people. Naturally you conclude you 
are an educated person, and therefore something of a brother-in-the- 
bond. You have long been socially conditioned to be favorable to those 
who accept you into membership of a community of ideas. 


To the foregoing devices of propagandists may be added the use of 
“glittering generalities,” “transfer,” and use of the “band-wagon.” 
The first of these is often used with no intent to deceive but with a 
lack of skill in expressing ideas, which may mean a lack of ability to 
think straight. The use of many abstract terms without specific illus- 
trations so as to clarify meaning is an instance of the use of “glittering 
generalities.” Conversely, the use of specific illustration to clarify ab- 
stract terms is to be recommended as a way to avoid the use of “glitter- 
ing generalities.” We tend to be kindly disposed towards speakers 
and writers we do not know personally because we tend, habitually, 
to be good sports. A speaker who is glib-tongued and does not have an 
altogether offensive manner, or a writer who has skill in the use of 
terms that make us feel at home with him often deceive us because ad- 
vantage is taken of our politeness and our good sportsmanship. I wish 
it were possible, therefore, in situations like the one described, for dis- 
cussion to follow the delivery of an address. Members of an audience 
would then have a better opportunity to convince themselves of the 
speaker’s intended meanings and his sincerity, and consequently would 
be less likely to be victimized. “Transfer” is a device used to influence 
thinking by which a speaker or writer aims to describe something to 
which he knows the hearer or reader attaches great value. Terms like 
home, church, and mother are examples. Then there is an attempt to 
connect one of these terms to the idea to which he wants you to attach 
an equal value. This device was successfully used in the first World 
War. If this country goes to war again, this device will probably be 
used as before. 

The use of the “band-wagon” device takes advantage of the tendency 
of so many people to do the things the fashions of the moment decree. 
Because this device is used so frequently by advertisers we have be- 
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come so accustomed to it that we regard it with humor. Girls who 
desire to be loved, people who aspire to superman status, fat people 
who want to be thin, thin people who want to be fat, brunettes who 
want to be blondes—in fact anyone who desires to be other than what 
one is, is likely to become a willing victim to the blandishments of one 
who pleads the “band-wagon” argument. It surely cannot be asserted 
that this kind of attempt in advertising is unsuccessful in influencing 
various consumer publics. Surely we have not forgotten that gentle- 
men do prefer blondes. 

The above suggestions for one to follow to avoid being taken in by 
attempts to influence our actions should, it seems to me, form a part 
of the curriculum of every pupil and every teacher. I certainly would 
not suggest that a course in straight thinking be added to an already 
over-burdened program. I should rather see attempts at good thinking 
made a part of all the work of the school, and I would recommend that 
an emotionalized attitude favorable toward straight thinking be en- 
couraged by an application of the suggestions made in that part of this 
discussion which dealt with the feeling or emotional aspect of all our 
learning. 
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A TEACHERS COLLEGE SHOULD BE A TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 
President Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 


I view with alarm a tendency which seems to be spreading through- 
out the country to make all our teachers colleges institutions for 
general education with the vocational function no longer the single 
purpose of these institutions. California has made such a change in 
the organization of its teachers colleges as have the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and the States of Ohio and Michigan. Apparently the change 
is regarded as a step forward. Presumably it is believed that these in- 
stitutions have arisen to a new dignity and are academically more 
respectable because of this alteration in their status. 


I do not share in this opinion and should deplore the extension of 
this movement as I believe it is the denial of a fine tradition and the 
repudiation of a sound philosophy which has developed from the days 
of the first normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts, a century ago. 
When Horace Mann sounded his clarion call for the professional educa- 
tion of teachers, he was not concerned with imitating older forms of 
institutional organization nor of repeating the inheritance of the 
trivium and quadrivium as then found in our liberal arts colleges. He 
saw the normal school of his day and of the future occupied with a 
single purpose of acquainting its students with the art, science and 
philosophy of teaching. The curriculum to be found in the first normal 
schools was refreshingly at variance with the traditional courses of 
study at Harvard and Yale, and gave to the students pursuing it a feel- 
ing of vocational preparation which possessed them with an almost 
religious zeal and a determination to render a service to childhood that 
would be at once recognized as suitable to the needs of youth and 
stimulating to their interests in a way that teaching had too often 
failed in the past to be. 


As normal schools multiplied in numbers and reached into ever new 
areas of a rapidly growing country, they continued to hold to the ear- 
lier pattern and to concern themselves with the development of young 
people into suitable leaders and teachers of youth. While the tradi- 
tional fields of learning were not neglected, they were taught always 
with an eye to their reapplication to the minds of children and never 
was it forgotten that the graduates of these institutions were to teach 
in the public schools. 
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As the normal schools won increasing respect and confidence from 
the public and as the public school system similarly justified an in- 
creasing public interest and support, the normal schools grew in num- 
ber, in size and strength, in the value of their grounds and buildings, 
in the quality of their faculties and in the leadership of the 
communities which they served. It was but natural that this increased 
stature should invite a comparison with the older and more traditional 
colleges with whom there had formerly been no thought of competi- 
tion. Graduates of these improved and enlarged normal schools began 
to think of themselves as comparable to college graduates. Many 
states in which institutions of higher learning were few changed the 
names of their normal schools to teachers colleges. As four years of 
post high school professional education for teaching became the 
standard, this change in name was increasingly justified and even 
states like Massachusetts and Pennsylvania where the college tradition 
was old and strong and where colleges were numerous changed the 
titles of their normal schools to teachers colleges. 

Thus far this development has been singularly proper and wholly in 
the unique character of these teacher education institutions. The 
mistake is made when the teachers college, unwilling to serve with 
singleness of purpose the recruiting of the great teaching profession, 
seeks to imitate the liberal arts college and even the university, and to 
be all things to all men, losing thereby the distinction of uniqueness 
which has heretofore been the justification and the glory of the normal 
school and teachers college. 

Meanwhile, to return to the beginning of the normal school 
movement, the colleges and universities of the older foundation con- 
tinued to serve the privileged in wealth and position and to provide the 
traditional culture to be found in Latin, Greek, pure mathematics and 
philosophy. It was generally believed to be unseemly for a college to 
offer any specific vocational goal to its students who in consequence 
too often found themselves unfitted to earn their livings while at the 
same time they lacked the means to support a life of leisure. Under 
these circumstances many turned to teaching, the more gifted as in- 
structors in the colleges themselves, the less so to the academies and 
preparatory schools. The professions of law, medicine and the minis- 
try were recruited either by an apprenticeship system or through 
schools specifically designed for that purpose. 

Little attention was given to elementary education. The schooling 
of little children was left to their mothers or to the occasional Dame 
School where the parents could afford it, but no heavy requirements 
were made for scholarship or pedagogical preparation upon the 
teachers of these schools. Children were tolerated because some day 
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they would become adults, but almost no recognition was given to 
the needs of childhood as such. Even children’s clothes were small 
replicas of the costumes of their elders. Children were admonished to 
be seen but not heard, and even to be seen was regarded as an unneces- 
sary concession to so unimportant a creature as a child. 


To digress a moment at this point, if indeed it be a digression, may 
it not truly be said that the change that has gradually taken place in 
the attitude toward children, from one of austere tolerance to one of 
joyful appreciation, is due chiefly to the emphasis laid upon childhood 
by the normal schools and teachers colleges? These institutions, de- 
voted solely to the service of childhood, stimulated the study of child 
psychology, explored the areas of child interest, discovered the rela- 
tionship between full useful living as a child and the full useful life 
of adult citizenship. 

Strategically located as these institutions were and are in the educa- 
tional scheme their graduates have gone into the common schools of 
the land, and through the contacts there made with the children, the 
homes have been touched and a new and sweeter philosophy toward 
childhood engendered. The stern doctrine of “spare the rod and spoil 
the child” which by a strange distortion became involved with the re- 
ligious principles of a Christian people, the founder of whose faith said 
“Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven” was slowly replaced by a more consistent 
regard for childhood as such, as well as for its potentialities. Today 
there is a vast body of literature, both published volumes and current 
periodicals, that expounds and develops the idea of the essential dignity 
of every child as a human personality. Books are written for children. 
Music is composed for children. Styles of dress are designed for 
children. Diets, food formulae, exercise and rest regimens, games, 
furniture, plays, motion pictures and museums are prepared exclu- 
sively for children. The health of growing children is a matter of high 
concern to learned physicians and pediatrists whose advice is eagerly 
sought by fond parents. The livelihood of tens of thousands of people 
is dependent upon the important place which childhood has found in 
the social order. 

For this beneficient change in the adult attitude toward children the 
normal school and the teachers college may take substantial credit. 
Within their halls has occurred much of the cogitation, research and 
experiment that has enfranchised childhood and from their halls have 
gone forth thousands of gentle, faithful, illumined men and women 
who by their precept and example have led the feet of children and of 
parents into the ways of truth. Education has become compulsory and 
yet children no longer drag reluctant feet to school but go happily and 
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willingly to meet the new experiences there to be found and to learn 
more of the world about them and how to adjust themselves to the 
things with which they must work and the people with whom they 
must live. The rod has been replaced by sweet reasonableness in the 
school and in the home. 

But let us return again to the unsatisfactory educational picture 
which was sketched before the day of formal teacher education, a pic- 
ture lacking an understanding of, or sympathy for child nature, a pic- 
ture into which is projected the normal school as the practical solution 
to the new educational problem set by a new political and social philos- 
ophy. If all men are created equal and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, then there must be set up some machinery to 
make this quality real and not simply imaginary, and if the just powers 
of government rest upon the consent of the governed, then there must 
be provided the means whereby the governed may acquire the under- 
standing to discharge this function. In other words, there must be free 
public education for all the children of all the people. 

This truth was by no means universally accepted. Privilege was 
not wholly in agreement with the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence nor is wholly in agreement with those principles today. 
There are always those who regard themselves as superior to the rank 
and file of their fellow men and who claim the right to dictate the 
course of others’ lives. However, someone has said that God must 
love poor people for He made so many of them. Certainly the belief 
in the essential equality of man was enthusiastically espoused by the 
vast majority of the people, and the demand for the little red school 
house as the tangible evidence of this equality was so insistent that 
teachers were needed far in excess of the available supply. 

The normal school was admirably designed to meet the need. With 
singleness of purpose and unclouded vision, Cyrus Peirce and his fol- 
lowers in Massachusetts and elsewhere throughout the Union essayed 
to prepare teachers for the red schoolhouses of the land. Not in the 
pure purposefulness of these beginnings was there any thought of 
emulation of the aloof and haughty colleges. Just as the college gradu- 
ate scorned the field of elementary education as beneath the dignity of 
his high learning, so did the normal school graduate recognize with 
complete candor his own specific fitness for this field. 

Education in and for the American Democracy grew apace with the 
growing country. New states were being added to the Union. The 
frontier was pushed westward until it met another frontier moving 
eastward and both disappeared. The vast natural resources of a Con- 
tinent were recklessly exploited to contribute to the rapidly growing 
wealth of the nation. But coincident with the material development 
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was the increasing spiritual stature of the principle of human freedom, 
the essential dignity of the individual. Social distinctions were based 
on wealth and were tolerated because wealth was usually the result of 
individual achievement. The common man was proud of himself and 
one expression of this pride was the public school. Bigger buildings, 
better equipped and sited, appeared in village, town and city through- 
out the country. With these better buildings came a demand for better 
teachers and for higher salaries. Normal schools became self-conscious. 
Their graduates found themselves working shoulder to shoulder with 
college graduates. The teachers college was born, first in the middle 
west where relatively few opportunities were available for higher edu- 
cation, then in the far west, and last in the conservative east. 


The teachers college was first concerned with matching the level of 
the college rather than of imitating its curricula and philosophy. This 
was a wholly worthy purpose and an inevitable concommitant of the 
rising status of teaching as a profession and the increasing recognition 
of the importance of the teacher as a public servant. The baccalaureate 
degree in education became the equivalent but not identical with the 
baccalaureate degree in arts or science. The teachers college continued 
to be a technical or vocational school whose sole purpose was the edu- 
cation of teachers for the teaching service of the state and nation. Of 
course it was and is recognized that a teacher should be a person of 
culture, acquainted with the broad cultural heritages of the race and 
the more specific cultures of our American Democracy. This would 
include a fluent, accurate choice and usable knowledge of the mother 
tongue and some aquaintance with its source languages; a knowledge 
of world history and of American history in the light of world history; 
a familiarity with the findings and contributions of the social sciences; 
survey courses in the biological and the physical sciences; and finally 
some experience in the appreciation of art and music. Upon this base 
the professional curriculum is built including psychology, education for 
family living, child guidance, the learning process, the history and 
philosophy of education, the evolution and organization of the Ameri- 
can public school, materials of instruction, curriculum construction and 
a rich experience in observation, participation and student teaching in 
the laboratory schools. 

Some teachers colleges have sought to articulate their curricula with 
those of the liberal arts colleges by removing all professionalized 
courses from the first two years and providing therein a typical liberal 
arts offering so that easy transfer of students may be possible from 
the teachers college to the liberal arts college. While there is no 
objection to a certain fluidity of movement, especially from the teach- 
ers college to the liberal arts college, it should constantly be borne in 
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mind that a teachers college is a teachers college and that its students 
from the beginning are preparing for the teaching profession. As ina 
medical school, a theological seminary or a technological institute, a 
teachers college is a vocational institution and should at all times, in 
all courses, at all levels, be charged with a professional atmosphere. 
Even courses designed primarily for general culture should have a 
professional flavor so that their content whenever it can appropriately 
be related to the students’ vocational objective should be so related. 
Such a flavor in courses of cultural content should in no wise weaken 
their fundamental value, or reduce their scholarly quality and hence 
should make them entirely acceptable to colleges of liberal arts. 


‘Such a situation is, however, wholly different from setting up within 
the teachers college a junior college of general culture and a senior 
college of professional purpose or from extending the teachers college 
to include a variety of objectives only one of which would be prepara- 
tion for the teaching profession. In the latter case the teachers college 
ceases to be a teachers college and becoms a general college in which 
is incorporated as one of its services a curriculum in education. Thus 
teacher education ceases to be the main and focal purpose of the insti- 
tution and takes its place coordinately with several other equally im- 
portant purposes. 


In both the situations outlined above Horace Mann’s leadership is 
largely forgotten and a backward step is taken toward the philosophy 
which denies that there is any science or art of teaching and emphasizes 


the too easily believed doctrine that anyone can teach anything that 
he himself has learned. 


Few fields have developed more in the last quarter century than the 
technical field of education. A glance at the lists of courses in a great 
teachers college like Columbia or Peabody reveals an astonishing array 
of subjects of study within this technical field and instantly denies 
the naive assumption of the anti-educationists. Teaching today re- 
quires persons of sound general culture who are also highly trained 
experts and skilled technicians. Preparation for such a service may be 
safely made only in a professional institution entirely devoted to this 
purpose. A teachers college not only should be a teachers college but 
must be a teachers college if it is to function to its fullest efficiency in 
educating persons for the most significant of public services in a 
democracy such as we enjoy in the United States of America. 


J 


THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER MEETS HER WORLD 


VIRGINIA S. MUNCIE 
Peabody Demonstration School 


Miquel de Cervantes said, “Make it thy business to know thyself, 
which is the most difficult lesson in all the world.” 

In the play “What Every Woman Knows” by James M. Barrie the 
actors speak these words: 

Alick: “What is charm exactly, Maggie?” 


Maggie: “Oh, it’s—it’s a sort of bloom on woman. If you have it you don’t 
need to have anything else; and if you don’t have it, it doesn’t matter much 


what else you have.” 

Cora M. Winchell, in her book Home Economics for Public School 
Administrators, advises administrators to investigate the credentials 
of a Home Economics teacher in relation to the following points: (1) 
general academic preparation; (2) professional preparation; (3) ex- 
perience; and (4) personal qualities. It is this last point that the 
potential teacher too often neglects, and that perhaps most affects her 
success and happiness as she meets the world in the Home Economics 
job she has accepted. It is this point of personal quality that I shall 
consider in relation to the Home Economics teacher. 

To a great extent when she received her college degree her academic 
and professional preparation became history. Teaching experience for 
her is yet to be achieved. The thought that should arise in her mind 
is, what are my personal qualities, and how can I use these qualities 
to achieve the best career? As Cervantes said, to learn oneself is the 
most difficult lesson in the world. Barrie conceived these factors as 
charm. 

The Home Economics teacher may be academically educated, but 
unless she develops for herself a philosophy of life and a philosophy 
of profession it is impossible for her to have a well-integrated person- 
ality, and an understanding of what her Home Economics work stands 
for. It is not necessary for her to have a “written down” philosophy, 
but a philosophy of mind exemplified in practice. A brief wording of 
a philosophy for happy successful living could be, “forget to be an I 
person.” The Home Economics teacher who would find satisfactory 
solutions to the problems that will face her in her work, and that will 
continually arise to confront her, must formulate a philosophy of 
homemaking education. She must decide on worthwhile goals and in 
turn interpret them through her teaching of Home Economics. She 
must understand the adolescent girl she is teaching, and strive to 
have her become self-taught. She must remember girls are only a 
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part of the family group and whenever possible her teaching should 
include boys and parents. For her teaching to be worthwhile it must 
be developed into every-day practice. Objectives should be set up, 
activities and teaching methods selected, and materials and environ- 
ments provided. Finally all progress must be evaluated in the terms 
of the goals that were set up. If results are not shown in school and 
community improvement the goals were not worthwhile, or they were 
set up in word and not carried out in deed. 

The Home Economics teacher should use her training as a means of 
discovering the problems of her students, and guide them in solving 
these problems. Her attitudes towards homemaking will determine 
largely the attitudes of her students. To the young teacher, her work 
should be a rich, challenging experience, and it should continue inter- 
esting and stimulating to her as long as she is in the profession. It 
should make her entire life worthwhile and satisfying. If she is able 
to evaluate her own work in terms of pupils who are increasingly bet- 
ter able to meet personal and homelife problems, it is then she has a 
philosophy of homemaking. 

The young Home Economics teacher just finished with her training 
will have many objectives in mind which she expects to set up as 
goals of achievement for the pupils she will teach. Will she take time 
to remember the important fact that she is a personality, and will she 
set up goals of personal achievement in relation to her work? And 
what are some goals for the beginning Home Economics teacher? Se- 
curing a position is just the beginning. Her work must provide a 
satisfying daily life if she is to be a successful teacher, and an expon- 
ent of good homelife. This development of a satisfying pattern of per- 
sonal and social living is particularly important for the homemaking 
instructor. How can she help entire families to happier ways of 
family living, if as one individual she cannot help herself? Unsatis- 
factory living conditions, lack of social contacts, or a feeling of inade- 
quacy concerning her job may make for poor personal adjustment and 
a failure to achieve personal goals in relation to her work. The home- 
making teacher, who finds there is nothing commonplace which is 
helpful, can find in her job an opportunity for creative expression of 
herself, and then she will have solved the problem of personal satis- 
faction and growth. 

Physical qualifications are always paramount, and this is particularly 
true for the homemaking teacher. She should be an exemplar of the 
values she teaches. Her health, personal grooming, and dress are 
proof of what she really believes concerning what she teaches. Sev- 
eral thousand students in a large university were asked to list the 
qualities they considered most essential to a charming personality. 
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Seventy percent placed health first on their list. Health, both physical 
and mental is essential to the teacher. Mental and physical well- 
being go hand in hand. The homemaking teacher, in addition to her 
pupil contacts, has many and constant family and public contacts. If 
she is tired or ill, or in pain she will find it difficult to be pleasant to 
people, and will find it almost impossible to be mentally objective. Her 
thoughts will revert to her own discomfort, and she will become ego- 
centric in spite of her will not to. Home Economics teachers have 
learned the ways of healthful living all through the years of school 
training. Learning to practice these ways in daily life is essential to 
job success. 

The ambitious teacher wants to make a good appearance, and the 
Home Economics teacher must if she wants to be fully “accepted” by 
the community. There are those who are a success scholastically but 
fail miserably in their school contacts and community living because 
of slovenly grooming habits. From the most sophisticated private 
school to the overcrowded slum classroom, the Home Economics 
teacher should be the standard for the most effective teaching in dress 
and personal hygiene. The dress of the new teacher is her first sign- 
board when she appears as a stranger in the community, and it is 
often the first quality by which she is judged. Since first impressions 
are often lasting she should be appropriately dressed at all times. 
Clothes have a definite psychological effect upon the wearer and 
often the experience of being unfortunately dressed will have a lasting 
influence upon personality. Who can be expected to set the standard 
of grooming, if it is not the specialist who has come to teach it? How 
important it is then that the teacher who spends her working and 
social life in the intimate contacts of one community, be always 
appropriately dressed. 

Psychologists measure personality traits and agree that personality 
is not something miraculously given, but that it can be transformed 
and cultivated. The homemaking teacher dealing intimately with 
family life, needs to analyze her own traits else she may receive the 
all too common label, “she was a good teacher, but she had such a 
poor personality she could not succeed.” The young teacher has 
made a study of personality in psychology or Home Economics, and 
now on her first job it is time to seriously put her knowledge into 
practice. She needs to objectively criticize herself as to speech, poise, 
manners, facial expression, conversation, sense of humor, tact, socia- 
bility, and every possible trait that will make her attractive to her 
pupils, to her community, and to herself. 

The teacher as I have discussed her, enters upon her new job with 
a philosophy for Homemaking education, goals she hopes to achieve 
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in her work, and a personal inventory to help her in her new situation. 
The next step will probably be the contacts she will make with her 
professional associates. If the Home Economics teacher remains any 
length of time on one position, she will have opportunity to work 
with nearly everyone on the School Staff. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the importance of her attitude and conduct toward those 
with whom she works and those who are her staff superiors. She 
should study to cultivate right attitudes and appreciation for the 
directions of her superintendent or principal, and for the assistance 
of supervisors. She should understand and appreciate the positions 
of associate faculty members. The national trend is toward much 
supervision in Home Economics. Failure of the teacher to understand 
and appreciate supervision presents a real drawback to professional 
growth, and may mean the ultimate failure of her teaching program. 
Of all the teachers who need to know how to succeed with the schcol’s 
administration it is the Home Economics teacher, if she expects her 
department to grow and meet community needs. Her personality 
will be a strong influence in securing administrative co-operation 
towards getting a good financial set-up and building a broad Home 
Economics program. 

The new homemaking teacher is head of one unit in the school. It 
is her business as an efficient faculty member to know how the 
school is organized. It is also her job to know how the homemaking 
department is correlated and administered in relation to other de- 
partments, and in accord with the school’s philosophy. Executing 
the management of a Heme Economics department successfully is one 
test of her ability to teach home management. Methods for managing 
a homemaking department or a home are much the same. The 
homemaking departments plans for equipment and supplies, buys 
them, and uses them, in order that these experiences may be carried 
over into the home. Successful management of her department as one 
unit in the school is a “must” if the beginning Home Economics 
teacher expects to keep her position. 

Many studies have been made concerning teacher qualities that 
effect student-teacher relationships. The findings indicate there are 
qualities that stand out preeminently condemning teachers. They 
are, a lack of helpfulness, partiality, superior aloofness, intolerance, 
not interested in pupils, poor standards, and so on and on. 

Home Economics teachers need to have a particularly close associa- 
tion with their students. Any young teacher who has not tried rating 
herself against real student criticism should evaluate herself in the 
light of such pupil opinion. The responsibility of the first position 
sometimes makes the young teacher take an attitude of the master 
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or overseer. Our democratic culture is the basis of American educa- 
tion, and one of its principles is respect for personality. The sympa- 
thetic and understanding Home Economics teacher can become the 
best tie-up between her department and the community. In teaching 
homemaking, teacher guidance extends beyond the classroom into the 
home, and the teacher who fails to make fine pupil contacts cannot 
expect to secure family co-operation. 


The Home Economics teacher moving for the first time into a 
community must go about securing information about the community 
if she is going to live and work there happily and successfully. First 
in importance is her attitude toward people and community life in 
general. She must be a good listener and if she is sincerely interested 
in her new community, its characteristics, and its people, she will 
learn much from listening and observing. This does not mean dumbly 
sitting by, because the Home Economics teacher, particularly one 
with a vocational program including the homes of the community, 
has legitimate professional reasons for being curious. 


Any teacher in a new town or community should inform herself 
concerning its geography from the best residential section to “across 
the tracks.” The Home Economics teacher particularly needs close 
acquaintance with the type of community, whether it is agricultural, 
trade, industrial, or only residential. More speifically she needs to 
know trades people with whom she will deal. She should become as 
thoroughly acquainted with the community’s business concerns, as 
the oldest and most interested homemaker. 


As a check on what community knowledge should be gained, a 
personal questionnaire is almost necessary. Examples of what it 
should contain are: 


1. What are the predominating industries? 

What wages do they pay? 

Has the community been economically successful? 

What are library facilities and are they used? 

What women’s organizations are influential? 

Do homemakers do their own work or do they have servants? 
Do mothers make or buy the clothes for the family? 

Do women buy all their food or do they preserve some? 


While acquiring a knowledge of the community, the teacher will be 
getting acquainted with the community. Most important are the 
leaders, tradespeople, and the homes of the children with whom she 
comes in daily contact. Such contacts will help her to advance her- 
self and Home Economics because of public interest secured and 
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avenues ‘for publicity. Parent-Teachers meetings and church are 
splendid opportunities for meeting the people she needs to know. 
Knowing the right people goes a long way in teaching success, and 
community leadership. This is most important in vocational teaching. 
Social poise is a very great advantage in making a place and holding 
it in the community. One essential to such poise is the securing of 
comfortable and good living conditions. The teacher is an important 
community member and the Home Economics teacher must live in 
circumstances that will maintain decent standards of her profession. 

All the factors mentioned should concern the young homemaking 
teacher as she steps into her first professional role in a new situation. 
The factors I have given here are merely guiding points to initiate a 
continual analysis of herself as she seeks to become happily and 
successfully adjusted in her work. If she does not set up as one of 
her personal professional objectives the constant evaluation of self 
she has already become static professionally and will possibly never 
be a better teacher than the day she began. For her, teaching will be 
a means of livelihood, but never, the challenging dynamic force that 
will lead her on and on to deep personal satisfactions, and help her to 
make the community in which she lives a better place. 


AN OBSTACLE TO CLEAR THINKING 


We speak of a child having interest as if interest were something 
tangible, possessing its own spacial dimensions, and capable of being 
picked up, retained, or discarded. We speak about setting up aims or 
goals, and many teachers believe they have really done so when they 
have written a number of sentences on paper. No one has ever actu- 
ally observed an aim occupying space. Aims, like interest, can be 
thought of properly only in terms of certain physiological organiza- 
tions involving especially the nervous systems of individuals. 

The tendency thus to assign separate objective existence or reality, 
often referred to as reification, is an obstacle to clear thinking not 
easily avoided. Our everyday speech is replete with examples. Per- 
haps no confusion results from the use of the more commonly reified 
terms. To say that a person has weight, for example, is to give 
“weight” certain characteristics not actually present. But no one 
would misunderstand the meaning intended. However, in cases of 
using more complex terms not frequently employed on the street, the 
misunderstanding, both for the speaker and his hearers, may be so 
great as to lead to unreasoned practices of which our schools contain 
many examples. 

N. GERBER 
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MODERN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT FOR ADVANCED 
DEGREES 


HERBERT DRENNON 

Dean, The Graduate School, Mississippi State College 

The foreign-language requirement for advanced degrees has perhaps 
been pondered by graduate deans in many institutions of our country 
more than any other during the last ten or fifteen years. Especially is 
this true of the deans who serve in colleges and universities where the 
patterns of old-world culture, from which our earlier educational insti- 
tutions of higher learning in this country drew their plans and inspira- 
tion, have been challenged. Those of us who labor in an atmosphere of 
undisturbed academic traditions little realize the significance of the 
impact which mass education, with its vital concern with the problems 
of contemporaneity, has made upon the older patterns of culture that 
dominated, for example, a hundred years ago. Whether we as indivi- 
duals like it or not, our faith in older academic standards are no longer 
treated with the sanctity and dignity to which they were entitled in 
the olden days. 

In 1935, the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools 
adopted the following standard with regard to the language require- 
ment for the master’s degree: 


Foreign Language: A reading knowledge of at least one foreign language 
shall be required. This language should be pertinent to the program of the 
student. 

How this standard is being observed may be seen by consulting the 
following tabulation: 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR ADVANCED DEGREES 
PRESENT PRACTICES IN OUR CONFERENCE 


Required 
Exam. or 
No Course __ Discre- No 
1940 Offering Credit tionary Mention Comments 
M.A. 27 11 7 9 Only two mention French or 
German 

MSS. 26 12 6 8 As above 

M.Ed. 

M.A. One stated when language 
in 10 0 0 0 requirement waived § stu- 
Ed. dents must show “a well- 

M.S. rounded cultural back- 
in ground” 

Ed. 
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Ph.D 9: French and German 
14 14 4: One substitution 
2: French and German plus 
Ed.D. 1: No., kind, not given 


In spite of the standard set up in 1935, so far as the M.A. degree is 
concerned, 33% plus of those offering the degree make no mention of 
the requirement in their regulations. Nearly 24% leave the enforce- 
ment of the regulation to some institutional agency. About 40% fulfill 
the regulation, either by examination or course credits. The percent- 
ages for the M.S. degree are about the same, though for the M.S. 
degree in professional schools the percentage approaches zero. For 
master’s degrees in Education seemingly 100% of the ten institutions 
offering the M. Ed., M.A. and M.S. in Education waive the foreign- 
language requirement. In all types of master’s degrees offered, less 
than 8% of the institutions specifically mention French or German as 
the modern language required. The story is different where the doc- 
torate is concerned. The fourteen institutions offering the doctorate 
all require that the foreign-language standard be met. 

This tabulation concretely shows that, at least so far as the Master’s 
degree is concerned, time has played havoc with one of the older re- 
quirements. Very few institutions in our Conference hold tenaciously 
to this traditional standard. Most likely those that do are in the main 
independent of the popular demands for mass education, and enjoy a 
cultural prestige, aristocratic in nature, plus substantial private en- 
dowments, which make their existence assured. Even in the stronger 
state-supported institutions much hedging is done in certain schools 
and departments in order to avoid the letter and the spirit of the 
foreign-language requirement for master’s degrees. 


It is time for us to answer the question whether our standards are 
actually being lowered when we no longer make the foreign-language 
requirement obligatory. In the latter part of this discussion, I want 
briefly to sketch the possible origin of the foreign-language require- 
ment. Then I want to discuss briefly the usual arguments advanced 
for making such a requirement today. Finally, I want to make a few 
dogmatic statements of my own concerning the requirement, especially 
for the doctor’s degree. 

Historical. Many of our institutions of higher learning stem from 
an old-world background. in the Middle Ages, the stores of human 
knowledge, both secular and sacred, were fundamentally classical, 
and mastery of Greek and Latin was necessary for the student who 
aspired to become a man of learning. Furthermore, the discovery of 
truth meant a discovery of the past. Greek and Latin, therefore, be- 
came the sine qua non of scholarship, and the traditional language re- 
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quirements for all students. This tradition has fought a long but seem- 
ingly losing battle. Later, great universities sprang into being in Paris, 
Bologna, Halle, Berlin, Leipzig, Gottingen, and Oxford, and these in- 
stitutions became the cradles of learning and research in the post- 
medieval period. They became centers of human culture, and in the 
university studies which, in the course of time, the ‘scholars made in 
the humanities and sciences, great bodies of literature came into being 
which it was just as necessary for a man of learning to know as it 
was necessary for the medievalist to know his Greek and Latin. 

As far as possible, our earlier higher institutions of learning in 
America followed the European pattern. Since we had no great body 
of literature ourselves in the various fields of learning, the American 
institutions looked abroad toward Europe. Our educators usually 
rounded out their American training in foreign universities in France 
and Germany. They returned to introduce into our undergraduate 
curricula, among other things, the languages of the countries in which 
culture was supposed to be enshrined. So a tradition for the study of 
French and German in the university developed. These languages now 
competed with Greek and Latin for curricular recognition. When 
what has been called “the first real university in America,” Johns Hop- 
kins, was established in 1875, President Daniel C. Gilman set up as 
one of the standards of admission either Greek and Latin or Latin and 
French, or German. This was a requirement, he pointed out, in other 
American colleges. 

For years the undergraduate had to offer for admission to any re- 
spectable university, worthy the name, the languages mentioned by 
President Gilman. This requirement has gradually yielded ground. 
Today in many institutions elementary courses in these languages are 
taken for college credit, and in many schools in a large number of 
universities and in many colleges one may reach laureation without an 
hour’s college credit in any foreign language. 

For those who expected to do advanced study, it was unthinkable 
that the graduate schools should not require the student to evidence 
mastery of a foreign language. Tradition said that those languages 
should be French and German. Mastery of a foreign language yielded 
in time to a so-called reading knowledge of the language. For the 
Master’s degree one of these languages had to be read to the satisfac- 
tion of a member of the Modern Language Department; for the doctor- 
ate, two of them at least were required. Theoretically, that is the situ- 
ation today. Practically, however, in many institutions and in certain 
departments and schools of many universities this requirement has 
been able to maintain a semblance of the traditional requirement in 
the form of what we are pleased to call “a reading knowledge.” 
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What has played havoc with the foreign-language requirement? 
Byrne J. Horton, in his study of The Graduate School, quotes a passage 
from a letter to Thomas Cooper from Thomas Jefferson in which Jeffer- 
son expressed his idea of a university as a place where “all the sciences 
useful to us and at this day be taught in their highest degree.” In 
brief, Jefferson believed that education should be useful and modern 
or contemporary. It is the gospel of contemporaneity and utilitarian- 
ism that dominates in many of our higher institutions of learning to- 
day. It is maintained that the stores of knowledge are no longer the 
monopoly of foreign cultures. We at last have built up a vast literature 
of our own in social, economic, and political fields of immediate interest 
to us. Why, therefore, it is asked, should the graduate student be held 
to such an absolute requirement when the problems to which he is 
devoting his research are oftentimes native in character and interest? 

In trying to meet the objections to the foreign-language requirement, 
what arguments have been advanced? There are chiefly two: (1) we 
have argued for the cultural value of the foreign-language require- 
ment; (2) we have also argued that the foreign language is a valuable 
tool of research. 


Cultural Value. Let us look first at the argument based upon cul- 
tural value. Is it not a fact that most of us have tacitly conceded that 
the cultural argument carries very little weight today? I mean this: 
Do we feel that the present routine method of testing a student to see 
if he has a reading knowledge of a foreign language is culturally valu- 
able to him? Interestingly enough, very few if any of the Deans in 
the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools stress the cul- 
tural value, or even mention it, in the writeups of their rules and 
regulations. A provocative article on “The Value of Modern Lang- 
uages” by Dr. Wolfgang Paulsen of Southwestern University, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, points out that “the value of foreign language instruc- 
tion does not lie primarily in the transmission of culture, but rather in 
lending culture that spiritual coloring which a translation cannot give.” 
He states further: “It is more important that the discussion about the 
purpose of foreign language instruction should start with a re-exami- 
nation of its spiritual value and with a realization of the worthlessness 
of mere ‘reading knowledge.’” I find myself inclined to agree with Dr. 
Paulsen. Professor Howard W. Beers of the University of Kentucky, 
discussing the “Training to the Master’s Level in Rural Sociology,” 
refers to the requirement as “the traditional language bugaboo,” and I 
am afraid that many graduate students conceive of the nightmare of 
preparation for “the reading test” as more of a bugaboo than it is a 
boon to culture. 
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Value as a Tool of Research. One would need more skill in dialectics 
than I possess to defend the perfunctory way the foreign-language re- 
quirement is met in many institutions at present on cultural grounds. 
Let us lcok briefly at the contention that the foreign-language require- 
ment has value as a tool of research. Recently, I talked with a delight- 
ful old lady eighty-six years old. Hers was the grace and charm we 
romantically associate with the dear gone days of the old South. Her 
mother, she said, would never let menfolk come to the dining table 
unless they were wearing coats. This inviolable standard of dining- 
room etiquette was passed on to her daughter. “For many, many 
years,” chuckled the dear old lady, “in fact, as long as I kept house 
myself, I insisted upon maintaining the standard which mother had 
taught me. I always kept a coat hanging behind the kitchen door for 
the coatless guest. Sometimes it fit—sometimes it didn’t—but just the 
same he had to wear it if he ate at my table.” 

Those who object to the making of the reading knowledge of foreign 
languages an absolute requirement for advanced degrees feel that we 
are trying to make the coatless guest wear the coat, invariably and on 
all occasions, whether it fits him or not, long after the custom has 
ceased to function except on dress and special occasions. Most educa- 
tors today serve in institutions that must cater to the needs and de- 
mands of people who figuratively at least work and eat in shirtsleeves. 
Few of us keep a coat behind the kitchen door for the coatless guest to 
wear to meals, whether the coat fits him or not. 

Let us apply the analogy. Fifty to seventy-five years ago, as pointed 
out above, it was the belief that real culture was European, and much 
of it French and German in character. Therefore, it was the custom 
for our student guest, as a matter of course, to don the proper language 
apparel as evidence of the fact that he was qualified to sit at the aca- 
demic feast. Since it was the custom, he had his own coat, and there- 
fore, it fit. But customs change even in educational institutions. New 
concepts of the purposes of education came into being. We gradually 
built up a culture of our own. We developed a great body of literature 
in the field of living needs, that is to say, in the economic, political, 
scientific, and social fields. We became aware of problems pertinent 
and nearer at home. It was no longer necessary in many realms of 
vital human interests to go abroad for solutions of problems that rested 
on our own doorsteps. 

Some educators developed awareness of this fact. But since educa- 
tors by nature seemingly are Eleatic rather than Heraclitic, that is. 
unaware of the constant flux and change in mundane matters, they 
still held to older practices and procedures that had great merit for one 
type of society but were not universally applicable to the needs of 
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another day. They went on, and many still go on, trying to uphold old 
standards and make them apply absolutely, whether they fit the situa- 
tion or not. They forget the fact that standards are idealizations that 
grow out of situations peculiar to the age in which they are born. The 
absoluteness with which many insist upon the reading knowledge of 
a foreign language as a tool of research is a good example of the tradi- 
tional tenacity of educators who set up the standards for higher degrees 
in America. 

May I observe that it is seriously doubtful whether the perfunctory 
manner in which the reading knowledge of a foreign language is tested 
in many institutions is evidence that the student can really use the 
language intelligently as a tool of research. Are we not going through 
the motion long after it has lost its meaning, or do we honestly believe 
that most of the students who pass the reading tests today can really 
use the language intelligently as a tool? 

When we came to accept the reading knowledge as evidence that 
the candidate possessed mastery of the language as a tool, we compro- 
mised with an old custom, substituting a formal gesture for something 
that once had meaning. We have accepted this compromise because 
we have commonsense enough to realize that no absolute standard 
could be insisted upon to fit all learning situations. When the only 
culture western man believed worthwhile was locked in the lan- 
guages of Greek and Latin, students were obliged to learn those lan- 
guages as a matter of course. Nor did a perfunctory test of reading 
knowledge satisfy the magister. The same held true when the belief 
developed that the culture of France and Germany was necessary to 
a man of learning. Mastery of those languages by the student was 
accepted as a matter of course. But finally our own culture has de- 
veloped problems worthy of research, and a growing number of them 
are vitally valuable for research vet no foreign language is necessarv 
for their investigation. 

Am I advocating the lowering of standards? Positively not! I am 
simply trying to focus attention upon the fact that many educators as 
well as graduate students of unquestionable ability are raising the 
question as to whether the light of truth about standards was revealed 
to the educational seers once and for all time, or whether new times 
and new situations have not new light to reveal themselves. Some 
people simply do not believe that the foreign-language standard was 
plenarily inspired. I am also pointing out the fact that the foreign- 
language requirement, so far as the Master’s degree is concerned, is 
often haphazardly and indifferently observed. Furthermore, I am 
raising doubts as to the validity of arguments, based upon the cultural 
value of the language or its use as a tool of research, which are offered 
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in support of the standard. Finally, I have tried to present the argu- 
ment from the standpoint of those who oppose making the standard 
an absolute requirement. 

In conclusion I should like to make a few brief observations of my 
own with a somewhat dogmatic positiveness: 


1. My first observation is that little hope of salvation for the tra- 
ditional Master’s degree seemingly remains. It has become too hybrid 
in character and its spawning-places too numerous for one to speak 
of it in terms of absolute standards. M.A. and M.S. degrees used to 
mean something definite, and each had a distinction of its own. This 
was to be expected, for, after all, college and university curricula 
were relatively simple in the good old days. The only hope for the 
traditional M. A. and M.S. degrees is to restore to them the meaning 
which they originally had, and hedge them about with protective 
standards. For convenience, we can work out a formula of standards 
for these degrees and agree to apply the formula to all comers. That 
can be done. But I venture the assertion that others will pay no at- 
tention to our formlua; instead, they will go on handling the degree 
according to their own lights and institutional needs and demands. 


2. The reason why the foreign-language standard for the Master’s 
degree is so little heeded is due to the fact that in our zeal to maintain 
standards we have made fetishes of them. One example of fetishism 
is the lip service to the standard, called reading knowledge, which we 
insist upon, though it is perfunctorily done in most cases and without 
enthusiasm. Another example of fetishism is the absolute insistence 
upon the observation of the standard in many institutions, regardless 
of whether the standard has pertinency for the student’s program, as 
if the linguistic genuflection, as practiced, possessed a peculiar saving 
grace of its own. 


3. We must have standards but they should be flexible enough to 
fit definite situations. The graduate dean and his graduate committee 
should be able to know when to insist upon observance of the stand- 
ard and when not to insist. 


4. When the standard is deemed necessary for a particular candi- 
date, then it should be upheld with dignity and seriousness. Puerile 
gestures of observance should be dispensed with, and an honest meas- 
ure taken of the student’s ability to use the language or languages in 
which his sources may be couched. 


5. We are still holding more or less universally to the language 
requirements for the doctorate. But nearly all institutions have com- 
promised by their willingness to accept the so-called perfunctory 
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reading knowledge of the languages as evidence that the student can 
use them as tools of research. Many of the institutions are still in- 
sisting that the languages be French and German. Furthermore, they 
are making the language requirement absolute, regardless of whether 
the language is needed for research purposes in the preparation of the 
dissertation. Very few, however, are insisting that the reading test, as 
it is generally practiced, has cultural value. 


6. I believe that the universal application of this standard in the 
field of the doctorate will be vigorously challenged in the near future. 
I am in favor of making the requirement an absolute one for all types 
of doctorates on one condition only, to wit, with the belief that the 
requirement might serve to weed out ambitious misfits who are not 
capable of doing strenuous and original study. In this way the re- 
quirement might serve as a protection of the guild of doctorates. If 
we had, however, the courage of our convictions that the guild of doc- 
torates needs protection, lest it become subject to the fate that has 
befallen the masters, we could perhaps throw more pertinent barriers 
in the way of students who, we believe, are not Ph. D. material. 


7. I venture to say that the following procedure will become the 
normal one sooner or later. In the main, there will be two kinds of 
doctor’s degrees awarded. In a sense this is already being done in 
some institutions. One will be a research degree; the other will be 
a professional degree. The language requirement will not be uni- 
versally applied. He who gets the research degree will be required 
to master the languages in the field wherein his research lies. His 
field of research will determine what his language requirements 
will be. Such a candidate will not be expected to end his interest 
in research the day his doctor’s degree is conferred. Therefore, the 
university will dignify its language requirements for such a degree 
by insisting upon a mastery rather than a perfunctory reading 
knowledge of the necessary languages in the candidate’s field of 
research. The professional degree may or may not entail a reading 
knowledge of a foreign language. If it is necessary that the candi- 
date use a language in the preparation of his dissertation, he will be 
required by the graduate school to master the language or languages 
sufficiently for the purpose. The language or languages that he must 
learn to use will be pertinent to his graduate program. Since it is 
assumed that such a candidate will not be engaged in further re- 
search after graduation, he will not be required to master the lan- 
guage beyond the point that serves his immediate purpose. At the 
same time, if no foreign language is necessary in his investigation, 
no language will be required. The blanket rule will be abandoned. 
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No one doubts that a candidate for an advanced degree needs to 
have a reading knowledge of at least two or three of the languages 
in which his sources occur. But our present method of testing a 
candidate’s knowledge of these languages is frequently too per- 
functorily done to be convincing. Certainly, more strenuous evi- 
dence of mastery by the candidate who is going to make research 
scholarship a lifelong interest, especially if that scholarship broad- 
ens out into foreign cultures, is needed. When, however, the 
sources are not phrased in foreign languages or the student is not 
preparing to become a lifelong research scholar, the question arises 
as to whether it is good academic judgment to insist upon the 
enforcement of the modern language standard in his particular 
case. 


AN ARGUMENT ON TWO EXTREMES IN TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


SISTER M. BERNETTA, O. P. 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


INFLEXIBLES VERSUS TOO F'LEXIBLES 


During the early part of a course in the Principles of Teaching an 
argument arose as which type of teacher does the most harm to the 
child; the inflexible or the too flexible teacher. These were a class of 
prospective teachers. While we were discussing the personality of 
the teacher one of the students quoted from Bagley and McDonald, 
Standard Practices in Teaching, that was used as a reference. The said 
that one of the characteristics mentioned was that the teacher should 
be flexible. In order to stimulate thinking the issue was raised: 
“Which is worse from your point of view, the inflexible or the too 
flexible teacher.” Many admitted that they thought one extreme as 
harmful as the other but four students had very decided notions on 
each side of the question and wished to have time to pursue the issue 
in open forum technique. Two of these students were American-born 
and were quite liberal in their views, the other two were born and 
educated in Canada and were conservative in their views. 


The following is a summarized report of the argument put forth by 
both sides. 


Student I—Sister Genevieve Clare 


THE EDUCATIONAL HARM OF THE TOO FLEXIBLE TEACHER EXCEEDS THAT OF 
THE INFLEXIBLE TEACHER 


A teacher that is too flexible allows students to slip in regard to 
assignments and other duties, consequently her children will not learn 
the true value of work. Inflexible teachers make children obey, work, 
and dare. There we have the conditions necessary not only for school 
discipline but for perfect education for life. One of the chief objectives 
of education is to train children to love work. If students can easily 
persuade the yielding, over-flexible teacher to bend to their views they 
can succeed in wriggling out of assignments, or anything that may call 
for a little effort. How can they then acquire a desire for labor? Show 
me the man that has ceased to struggle, and you show me the man 
whose soul is dead. All pupils will have in their later life an abun- 
dance of work to do, and they should acquire habits during their school 
days that will make them capable of real effort. But how can this be 
accomplished if the teacher is easily managed and yields to the whims 
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of her pupils? These boys and girls will not only be inclined to “bluff,” 
but will be restless in the classroom and soon will lose respect for their 
teacher who is over desirous in pleasing them. 


Order may well be one of the first laws of the school. In keeping 
this law one must learn to be obedient to it at all times. There will be 
no order with the too flexible teacher. Webster gives us the statement 
that a flexible person is one who is yielding, unmanageable, and lacking 
in strength of character. 


Children take advantage of the too yielding type and will easily lead 
her from the subject. Thus at the close of the year, the work scheduled 
for the grade will not be accomplished. An inflexible teacher who is 
unyielding and does not believe in wasting time by irrevelant side 
tracks; she is well organized and compels recognition and obedience. 


Furthermore many pupils are unhappy in a school where system and 
order do not prevail, and where no one seems to know what is expected 
of him. Children are quick to size up a teacher. If the teacher knows 
what he is about from the very start and is ready to begin the work of 
the school without delay, the pupils will know that he means business 
and will waste no time in settling down to the work. An American 
educator said that it was far better to close the doors of the school 
than to trust its pupil-guidance to a weak man or woman. The govern- 
ment of the school implies morale. One of the contributing cause of 
crime is the neglect of school morale. Either the school has become 
slack or else it has not been systematically organized to care for this 
major purpose in life. 

An inflexible teacher is firm: firmness in the work of education is a 
constant vigor of soul, which establishes and maintains good order, 
checks violations of it, and secures diligence and obedience. The inflex- 
ible teacher whose will is sustained by the grace of God is tenacious 
and unchanged until he has attained his desired end. He knows not 
what it is to yield through weakness as the too flexible teacher does; 
because he is guided by fundamental principles from within. It is the 
inflexible teacher who is virtuous and never swerves from what he 


believes to be his duty; he it is who will challenge the child to right 
living. 


Student II—Sister M. Armand 


THE EDUCATIONAL HARM OF THE TOO FLEXIBLE TEACHER EXCEEDS THAT OF 
THE INFLEXIBLE TEACHER 


We are all familiar with the passage from the Holy Bible: “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” This is what the too flexible teacher does. 
On the other hand the inflexible teacher stands for discipline. “But 
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discipline,” said Doctor E. J. Westenberger,’ “does not mean harshness, 
nagging, scolding, or shaming pupils. It simply means that the teacher 
stands firm, insisting that the acts ordered be done.” 

On the other hand the too flexible teacher overdoes mildness. Mild- 
ness overdone will degenerate into weakness but in making the child 
submit to discipline you equip him for life. 

Better a day of strife than a century of sleep. It is better that the 
child should suffer now and then from brain fatigue than that he 
should never be trained to use his brains. Under the inflexible teacher 
the child will be stimulated to independent thought while under the 
too flexible teacher the child will become self-whimed and poorly de- 
veloped mentally. The complacent organism never learns and con- 
sequently, does not form habits of thinking which have depth to them. 

A well-disciplined teacher such as the inflexible one, is least inclined 
to be partial because she is constant and not irritable, and is objective 
and impersonal; yet she loves children in the right way because her 
affection is dominated by principles of morality from within rather 
than by circumstances from without. 

When the too flexible teacher is absent from the classroom the pupils 
will be more inclined to take advantage of her “willy-nilly” disposition, 
but when the inflexible teacher is absent the children will be too intent 
on finishing the assignments before the teacher returns that they will 
have no time for mischief. 

We have in America persons between the ages of fifteen and thirty- 
five years—persons educated in schools of the modern type who are 
frequent offenders against law and order. May we ask ourselves, “Is 
it not because the teacher allows herself to be easily bent to the child’s 
whims and fancies and thereby created a spirit of selfishness, disobedi- 
ence, and disrespect for authority?” 


Student III—Sister Thea 


THE EDUCATIONAL HARM OF THE TOO FLEXIBLE TEACHER Dors Not EXCEED 
THAT OF THE INFLEXIBLE TEACHER 


The life and the soul of the nation depends upon the spiritual, physi- 
cal, and moral development of the child; and yet there is no other being 
so misunderstood as the child. The reason for this is obvious; I quote 
Mrs. Katherine Heywood,’ “The struggle with the child is the outcome 
of our ignorance of the child mind, the result of the inflexibility of the 
teacher and the adult to the flexibility of the child.” 


‘Reverend E. J. Westenberger, “Bulletin on Discipline” (mimeographed), 
Catholic Diocese of Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


‘Katherine Heywood, The Child Living and Learning, Longmans, 1937, p. 1. 
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Some parents hesitate to entrust their children to modern schools, 
fearing that they are not being fitted to struggle against difficulties and 
to submit to authority. This is because of a belief that where the 
child grows in an environment devoid of strict discipline from without 
he will not be fitted for competition and struggles which come up in 
every-day living. On the contrary, the child who has been given an 
opportunity to grow in freedom, just naturally develops a certain 
amount of resistence and will voluntarily grow in the inner power to 
conform to standards that are expected of him. 

Many children fall by the wayside and become discouraged in the 
early years of their schooling because of lack of confidence in their 
ability. Their competence is often stunted or arrested by a set program 
carried out unrelentlessly by an inflexible teacher. A forceful example 
of the havoc wrought by inflexible unsympathetic teachers is brought 
home to us in the life of the late Doctor Thomas Edward Shields, who 
was a philosopher and teacher at the Catholic University of America. 
During his early years at school on not being able to give an immediate 
response to the interrogation of the teacher was very severely repri- 
manded. So severely, for a fact, that his speech was completely ar- 
rested for the span of fifteen years. He struggled through this period 
of fear and dread and consequently he was branded by all, even his 
own family as a dullard. All because of an impatient, inflexible 
teacher. 

The child must be exempt from all unreasonable fear; only then will 
self-control grow from within. Obedience will not then be merely 
servile but growth in control prompted by such interior motives as 
respect for authority, love of fellowmen, and love of God. 

Though boys and girls remain boys and girls, still there would be in 
school life as a whole; a sincerity, a vigor, a dignity, that is hardly at- 
tainable under the inflexible teacher who often is the cause of children 
being deceitful and hypocritical. If one can remember never to humili- 
ate the dignity of children, they in turn, will cooperate in maintaining 
orderliness and harmony in the classroom. 

It appeals to our dignity and developed sense of law and order, to 
find children behaved, sitting in order, maintaining a forced silence; in 
fact perfectly controlled in the presence of the inflexible teacher. All 
this would be ideal if the school were intended for the teacher, but 
since it is intended to bring out the best that is in the child, it is a 
questionable advantage. What happens when the teacher’s back is 
turned? Immediately child nature, which has been temporarily para- 
lysed, reasserts itself and a wholesale pandemonium reigns. Can honor, 


“Thomas Edward Shields. The Making and Unmaking of a Dullard, Catholic 
Education Press, Washington, D. C., 1921. 
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loyalty, human kindness, and charity develop in each individual if his 
childhood is subjected to daily scheming and malpractices that will 
save his skin? 


Student IV—Sister M. Lois 


THE EDUCATIONAL HARM OF THE TOO FLEXIBLE TEACHER Dores Not EXcCEED 
THAT OF THE INFLEXIBLE TEACHER 


If we want to remember by a mere word what the primary attribute 
of a sane mind is as contradistinguished from an insane mind, I should 
say that none more perfectly represents the central difference than the 
word flexibility. A so-called “normal mind” in any given society is one 
whose range of stimulation and responsiveness represents a degree of 
flexibility, a capacity for learning, and unlearning. This the inflexible 
teacher does not possess. 

The creative classroom is one in which boys and girls are free to 
express their feelings and convictions without fear of criticism or ridi- 
cule. It is in direct opposition to the type of classroom in which objec- 
tives and procedures are determined by the teacher and “sold” to the 
pupils. The new school demands independence and creativeness, co- 
operation and leadership, rather than 95’s and 100’s which typified the 
traditional schoolroom with its rigid system of order and its unqualified 
sternness carried on by an inflexible teacher. 

Many educators maintain that children cannot learn to recognize, 
face, and respect the inherent limitations which situations legitimately 
put upon their freedom when they are systematically confused and 
thwarted by arbitrary introduction of irrevelant limitations. What 
does this mean in practice? It means that we must be unwilling to 
maintain order by merely “sitting on the lid.” To accept the appear- 
ance of order which is secured by force of the inflexible teacher is to 
countenance practices which substitute external control for the inner 
control in which education must eventuate if it is to deserve its place 
and name. One must recognize the situation which disintegrates into 
bedlam or chaos as soon as external force is removed as one in which 
children are not learning to respond to acceptable motives. If mean- 
while, they are conditioned to expect and accept strong-arm external 
control their capacity and tendency to respond to more respectable 
motives atrophies or languishes. Every time education stoops to such 
extrinsic motives and methods of control, it becomes responsible for 
stunting the very sensibilities which democratic institutions expect to 
cultivate. 

The alternative is not chaos. It is constructive concern for steps 
toward responsible conduct. Enforced obedience may secure order 
which would be acceptable to a prison warden or a policeman who is 
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dealing with social derelicts, but it a low level of social control. It is 
one on which education cannot abide if it is true to its social trust. Is 
is not obvious that Jack-in-the-box will spring when the lid is released? 


There is need for freedom from emotional stress and strain. The 
educational atmosphere cannot be wholesome when anxiety, fear, and 
conflict are in the air. When in order to cure tardiness one harrasses 
children in ways which produce tears, engender a feeling of disgrace 
or fear of public reprimand, we often do more harm:than good. We 
need not condone tardiness to avoid an atmosphere of emotional strain. 
It is impossible to stimulate constructive effort and responsibility and 
decent self-respect by sarcasm, nagging and harping criticism. The 
atmosphere must be free from such negative influences. Measures 
must be discovered and applied which secure their ends without vio- 
lating personality. These cheap spurs are used by the inflexible teacher. 

When inflexible teachers determine to fix habits and skills or place 
exaggerated emphasis on the imparting of knowledge they are re- 
sponsible for preoccupation with technique at the expense of idea. 
This means narrowness of vision and shallowness of insight. Only the 
flexible teacher can liberate the child and guide him to a fuller chal- 
lenge, thought, inquiry, and expression. Teacher inflexibility must not 
rob the child of adventure in the discovery or rediscovery of pertinent 
knowledge or technique. 


In European countries today we see how power is concentrated in the 
hands of one man; the masses are terrorized in subservience to his will. 
Fear makes people huddle together like a flock of frightened animals. 
Fear is the child of European anarchy. Fear is the child of mighty arma- 
ments which are themselves the expression of the anarchy. Thus the 
inexorable, inflexible teacher can be compared to the tyrannical dicta- 
tor. The greater the fear, the greater the power of the inflexible teacher 
becomes but who wants this in the classroom? 

We are living under the New Law: the Law of Love, which Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Greatest of Teachers has given us. The great 
truth of Christ’s words must be accounted for: “The bruised reed he 
shall not break and smoking flax he shall not quench.” (Isaiah XLII-3) 
Now I am sure that you will agree with me that the educational harm 
of the too flexible does not exceed that of the inflexible teacher. 


CONCLUSION 


In summing up the conclusions of the speakers the points favoring 
the inflexible teacher were: 
1. Following her program and consequently covering the required 
work. 
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S 2. Reaching the desired ends and not wasting time by irrelevant 
S side-tracks. 

? 3. Opposing all that is contrary to good order. 

e 4. Challenging the children to hard work; and forming habits of 
d diligence. 

S 5. Teaching children obedience. 

: The points advanced against the inflexible teacher were: 

‘: 1. Not possessing a sane flexible mind. 

d 2. Maintaining only the semblance of order. 

. 3. Being more concerned about appearances rather than about child- 
“ growth. 

. 4. Having a low level of social control: 

5 (a) Using narrowness and shallowness of vision. 

. (b) Stunting the very sensibilities which democratic institutions 
. expect to cultivate. 

4 (c) Being a tyrannical dictator. 


Caring more about subject matter than the child. 
6. Not putting the findings of child psychology into practice: 
4 (a) Stunning children’s competence. 


ut (b) Making dullards and children with inferior reactions. 
(c) Encouraging deceit. 
(d) Depriving children of the freedom necessary for true educa- 

tion. 
Ss. The too flexible teacher has these points advanced in her favor: 
a- 1. Encouraging free expression, independence, curiosity, and crea- 
1e tiveness. , 
a- 2. Stimulating learning through experience. 
er 3. Liberating the child from emotional stress and strain. 

4. Not using external control as an end in itself. 
ir 5. Giving the child chance for adventure in the discovery of perti- 
at nent knowledge. 
ne The educational harm of the too flexible teacher was made apparent 
3) through the following points: 
- 1. Letting the child slip by with too little effort. 

2. Encouraging bluffing. 

3. Wasting time and making for restless students. 

4. Heightening fickleness. 
ng 5. Fostering negligence and selfishness. 

6. Not giving practice in habits of study.. 
ed 7. Paving the way for crime and lawlessness by not giving the 


child the discipline he needs to become a law-abiding citizen. 
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Even though the question debated upon dealt with extremes between 
which we all hope to find ourselves, and there are flaws in the argumen- 
tation of these young student teachers—this experience was helpful 
in making these future teachers aware of the great harm which may 
be done to children by a teacher who is too lenient or on the other 
hand by one who does not use reasonable flexibility. 


Teacher’s mistakes are the cause of much misery in the world and 
often live on to harrass not only the respective child but do untold 
harm for many generations. On the other hand, through the construc- 
tive efforts of good teachers, countless transformations have and are 
taking place. In order to avoid the errors brought out in the above 
discussion, it is imperative that the teacher be reasonably flexible. 

The teacher’s personality, far more than his learning, determines his 
value as an educator. Young eyes are always upon him ready to be 
influenced less by what he says than what he is. All are ready to take 
in every word the teacher says, to imitate him, even to think and live 
as he does. Let us therefore realize that we are imprinting ourselves 
on sensitive souls of the little ones we have in our care. Daily we 
influence them for better or for worse; for the high or the low; for 
strength of character or flabbiness of will; for faith, hope, and charity, 
or for doubt, despair, or hate. Who can deny the lasting effects of a 
teacher? 

“Whatever good, however can be said of teachers, we must still ac- 
knowledge in all humility that we are at best blunderers in this God- 
like business of teaching.” 


‘Sister Mary Gabriel, C.S.A., “Cure for Cranky Teachers,” St. Norbert’s 
Times, July 27, 1937. 


‘ 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE COUNTY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT IN TEXAS 


H. M. LAFFERTY 
East Texas State Teachers College 


The position of city school superintendent has come a long way 
since its origin in 1837. From the early role of clerk and general 
utility man, the public school superintendent today occupies a posi- 
tion of trust, responsibility, and educational leadership. 

Within recent years, as the functioning of public education became 
more complex and the arguments for larger units of school organiza- 
tion appeared more reasonable, the position of county school superin- 
tendent has shown signs of following in the footsteps of the city school 
executive. Longer tenure, added training requirements, specific cer- 
tification demands, higher salaries, reduction of “pressure politics” 
through making the office appointive, better definition of the position’s 
scope and function, establishment of better working relationships with 
local and state school authorities—these and other trends suggest that 
the county school superintendency is finally coming into its own. 

Unfortunately, however, the principle of school organization based 
on a unit larger than the local independent district has not yet gained 
the support of the general public. As a result, in states like Texas, 
the position of county superintendent of schools continues to be one 
of uncertain status. While granting this school officer a longer term 
of service (four years) and, in general, lending approval to the idea of 
electing a candidate with higher educational qualifications than for- 
merly, public opinion in Texas continues to be more or less indifferent 
to (1) the workings of the common school districts, and (2) the need 
for better coordinating the work of common and independent school 
districts within a given area. Evidence of this indifference is furnished 
by the fact that of the state’s 254 counties, 82 employ an ex-officio 
county superintendent of schools. 

For a long time educators have stressed the direct relationship be- 
tween educational leadership and the successful functioning of institu- 
tionalized public education. Without leaders, specifically and expressly 
prepared for the job, public education cannot hope to do for all the 
children of all the people everything it should and could accomplish. 
Free-hearted, indulgent tax-payers are not enough when it comes to 
setting up and administering an educational program of the first rank. 
Placing full administrative and supervisory control of schools in the 
hands of individuals, who by choice and training have thrown the 
greater part of their energies to some occupation other than teaching, 
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runs counter to the thesis that school administration is a complex, 
highly specialized and unique responsibility. 

In a questionnaire study involving 195 county superintendents (154 
official, 41 ex-officio) in Texas for the year 1939-1940, the writer sought 
to obtain data relative to the respective functioning of official and ex- 
officio school officers. The following tabulations, which deal with 
certain professional activities usually recommended for school admin- 
istrators, suggest better than words the relative degree with which the 
two types of county school officials approach their position with true 
professional interest and ability. 

A favorite criticism hurled at schoolteachers (including administra- 
tors) is that their fund of information about and interest in present- 
day social and economic problems is negligible. Recent studies by 
George Hartmann, Floyd Reeves, and G. R. Koopman are in close 
agreement on this point. Such a charge, if true, is disturbing because 
it suggests an inability of public schools through their faculties to live 
up to the responsibility to which this agency has professedly dedicated 
itseli—namely, developing boys and girls, young men and young 
women into socially negotiable individuals. It is quite possible that 
the questionnaire studies conducted by Hartmann, as well as other 
researches patterned along similar lines, do not adequately and cor- 
rectly depict the true position of the schoolteacher in relation to his 
grasp of present-day problems, issues, and trends. Nevertheless, teach- 
er educating institutions are today convinced that the general educa- 
tion of the teacher is not all that it should be, that his preparation is too 
(1) disorganized, (2) narrowly specialized, and (3) indifferent to 
problems and events which draw from learning areas other than his 
own. Because of this feeling, increasing stress is being placed on 
teachers-in-training developing interests and acquiring informations 
that are Catholic. One of the favorite approaches to achieving this goal 
is to have the student teacher expand his reading range, and equally if 
not more important, to have him continue to read widely after taking 
up field service. 

Table I offers some hint of the extent to which this interest in public 
school teachers and administrators keeping better informed on current 
affairs is reflected in the reading habits of official and ex-officio county 
superintendents. According to Table I, 49 magazines of general, popu- 
lar interest are read by two or more county school administrators.* 
Representing as this table does the general appeal magazines which 


*In interpreting Table I, the reader will note that a single school official 
may have read more than one of the magazines listed. Where that occurs the 
officer is so credited. The same observation applies in interpreting Tables 
II-IV. Because of this, the total picture of the county school executives’ activi- 
ties as reported herein is made still more gloomy. 
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the county superintendents say they read, at least three observations 
are in order: 

First, as a group the official county superintendents encounter a 
wider range of general magazine reading material than do the ex- 
officio representatives. Had the table been extended to include the 44 
other magazines read by only one county superintendent, this generali- 
zation would be even more applicable. In none of the 49 magazines 


TABLE I 


Percentage of 195 County Superintendents of 
Schools Reading Certain Popular Magazines 


Official Ex-officio 
Title of Magazine No. Percent No. Percent 
Readers Digest 54 35.2 11 26.8 
American 42 27.3 12 29.3 
Life 39 25.3 9 22.0 
Saturday Evening Post 36 23.4 13 31.7 
Colliers 34 23:1 8 19.6 
Time 26 16.9 9 22.0 
Liberty 23 15.0 6 14.6 
News-Week 18 11.7 6 14.6 
Good Housekeeping 18 127 3 7.3 
National Geographic 16 10.4 6 14.6 
Look 16 10.4 3 7.3 
Hollands 11 7.2 2 4.9 
Cosmopolitan 10 6.5 6 14.6 
Ladies Home Journal 10 6.5 1 2.4 
Pathfinder 9 5.9 5 12.2 
Redbook 9 5.9 1 2.4 
Harpers 8 5.2 3 7.3 
Current Events 8 5.2 2 4.9 
Better Homes and Gardens 8 5.2 2 4.9 
Literary Digest 8 5.2 
American Home 5 3.3 2 4.9 
McCalls 5 3.3 1 2.4 
The Lion 5 3.3 
Popular Science 5 3.3 
Woman’s Home Companion 5 3.3 
Youth Today a 2.6 
Country Gentlemen 4 2.6 2 4.9 
The Rotarian 4 2.6 
Popular Mechanics 4 2.6 
American Legion 3 2.0 2 4.9 
Hygeia 3 2.0 1 2.4 
Farm and Ranch 3 2.0 
Farm Journal 3 2.0 
Survey Graphic 3 2.0 
Education Screen 3 2.0 
Nation’s Business 2 1.3 2 4.9 
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Forum 2 1.3 2 4.9 
Epic Century 2 1.3 1 2.4 
Science News Letter 2 1.3 1 2.4 
Hunting and Fishing 2 13 
Southern Sportsman 2 1.3 
News Digest 2 1.3 
Atlantic Monthly 2 1.3 
New York Times (Magazine) 2 1.3 
Texas Woman 2 1.3 
Independent Woman 2 1.3 
Kiwanis 2 1.3 
Texas Bar Journal aA 9.8 
Texas Law Review* 2 49 


*44 other general magazines mentioned once each 


listed in Table I is there a case of less than two official county super- 
intendents reading a particular journal, whereas among the ex-officio 
administrators 19 of the magazines are ignored completely. 

Second, the percentage of official county superintendents reading 
single magazines are on the average slightly above that for the ex- 
officio group. 

Third, in the matter of quality of reading done the case is less clear. 
Thus, while the Atlantic Monthly is wholly ignored by the ex-officio 
group, the percentage of ex-officio administrators who contact Harper’s 
is larger than in the case of the official superintendents. Similar diffi- 
culties are to be found in the news magazines. Larger percentages of 
ex-officio superintendents read Forum, Time, and Newsweek, while a 
larger percentage of official county authorities contact Current Events, 
Literary Digest, News Digest, and Survey Graphic. 

In charging schoolmen with being too much concerned with books 
and too little concerned with real life situations, one criticism has 
been that teachers do not affiliate themselves with the activities and 
organizations in the community in which they work. Table II shows 
the comparative standing of official and ex-officio administrators of 
county school systems in claiming membership in civic organizations 
within the community in which they live. To be sure, membership in 
civic organizations and participation in community affairs are not al- 
ways synonymous. The burden of the proof, however, usually rests 
with the non-member. 


TABLE II 


Civic Organizations to Which 195 County Superintendents 
of Schools in Texas Belong 


Official Ex-officio 
No. Percent No. Percent 
Chamber of Commerce 94 61.3 24 58.6 
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Lions 39 25.5 11 26.8 
Kiwanis 17 11.0 2 4.9 
Rotary 14 9.2 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club 9 5.9 
American Legion 5 3.3 3 7.3 
Masonic Lodge 4 2.6 3 7.3 
Safety 4 2.6 
Scouts 3 2.0 
Study Club 3 2.0 
Crippled Children 2 1.3 
Boosters 2 1.3 
Young Democrats 2 1.3 
Red Cross 3 1.3 
W. O. W. 2 13 
Oddfellows 2 1.3 
Twentieth Century 1 0.6 
Pan American 1 0.6 
Fire Department 1 0.6 
Bonehead Club 1 0.6 
Grange 1 0.6 
Eastern Star 1 0.6 
Shrine 1 0.6 
Luncheon Club 1 2.5 
Ambassadors 1 25 
No Membership 30 19.6 10 24.4 


From Table II it appears that (1) ex-officio superintendents show 
less tendency to affiliate themselves with civic organizations, and (2) 
the range of memberships in such organizations is much larger for the 
official county superintendent than for the ex-officio representative. 
In both groups, however, the percentage belonging to a single organi- 
zation is discouragingly small. Even in the case of Chamber of Com- 
merce memberships there remains some 40 percent of each group of 
county school officers indifferent to the work of that community body. 

In the field of continued professional study and in-service growth 
evidence of interest is more conclusive—at least for the official county 
administrator. Even here, however, there is considerable room for 
improvement. 

TABLE III 


Professional Magazines Read by 195 County 
Superintendents of Schools in Texas 


Official Ex-officio 
No. Percent No. Percent 
Texas Outlook (Organ of the Texas 
State Teachers Association) 141 91.7 26 63.4 
The Instructor 68 44.3 13 31.7 
Nation’s Schools 36 23.4 1 2.4 


The Grade Teacher 35 22.8 6 14.6 
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National Education Association 


Journal 33 21.4 
School Management 30 19.5 7 17.0 
School Executive 25 16.2 1 2.4 
American School Board Journal 20 13.0 
Parent-Teacher 11 7.2 
Education Digest 8 §.2 1 2.4 
School Life 4 2.6 
School and Society 4+ 2.6 
Classroom Teacher 4 2.6 1 2.4 
Current History A 2.6 
Children’s Activities 3 2.0 
School Activities 2 1.3 
The Mathematics Teacher 2 1.3 
The English Journal 2 1.3 
Progressive Teacher 2 1.3 
American Childhood 2 1.3 
Reads no magazine 6 3.9 10 24.4 


In Table III only 92 percent of the official county superintendents 
read the Texas Outlook, official publication of the Texas State Teachers 
Association. Slightly more than six out of ten ex-officio superintend- 
ents encounter this same periodical. It is evident from Table III that, 
in both groups of county school leaders, reading in professional periodi- 
cals is confined largely to the state’s official magazine for teachers. The 
second most frequently read journal, The Instructor, whose contents 
are directed at the elementary grade level, enlists less than half of 
the ex-officio group of officers. In the case of the third most frequently 
read professional publication, less than one-fourth of the official county 
superintendents make use of this magazine as against approximately 
one-seventh of the ex-officio superintendents. The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, usually regarded as a “must” reading 
since it is the official organ of an organization numbering over 200,000 
teachers, administrators, and other educational workers, is used by only 
slightly more than one-fifth of the official superintendents. In the case 
of the ex-officio administrator this periodical is disregarded completely. 


Other observations drawn from the figures in Table III include: (1) 
the professional magazine reading of official county school superin- 
tendents extends over a much wider range than does the reading of 
the ex-officio group, (2) the bulk of the professional reading done by 
both groups is fairly evenly divided between the publications which 
emphasize problems in the elementary and the secondary schools, and 
(3) there is little tendency on the part of either group of educators to 
devote time to professional journals like Current History, Mathematics 
Teacher, and English Journal—journals which cater to single subject 
fields. The superiority of the professional reading habits of the official 
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county superintendents over those of the ex-officio representatives is 
further illustrated in that, whereas only four percent of the former 
group fail to read a single professional magazine, nearly 25 percent of 
the latter claim this dubious honor. 


TABLE IV 


Professional Organizations to Which 195 County 
Superintendents of Schools in Texas Belong 


Official Ex-officio 
No. Percent No. Percent 

Texas State Teachers Association 141 91.7 12 29.3 
Superintendent Section of the 

Texas State Teachers 

Association 103 67.0 5 123 
Local, County, or District 

Association 39 25.4 6 14.3 
National Education Association 37 24.0 
Department of Superintendence 

of the National Education 

Association 18 11.7 
Delta Kappa Gamma 6 3.9 
Parent Teachers Association + 2.6 1 2.4 
Texas State Historical Association 2 1.3 
Pi Gamma Mu 1 0.6 
No Membership 6 3.9 23 56.1 


Membership in professional organizations is closely linked with pro- 
fessional reading habits as an index of teachers and administrators 
efforts to keep abreast of current educational trends and developments. 
According to Table IV, the official county school superintendents show 
a clear superiority over the ex-officio group when it comes to affiliating 
themselves with organizations within the profession. In both groups, 
however, the percentage totals are disappointingly low, particularly 
among the duly elected county school officials. Thus, eight percent 
of the official superintendents have not joined their own state organi- 
zation. Only two-thirds of the official administrators belong to the 
divisional branch of the Texas State Teachers Association which is 
devoted exclusively to the problems of school executives. In the case 
of sectional memberships—where the influence of an individual county 
superintendent is still greater—the returns are even more disappoint- 
ing. Only one-fourth of the official group belong to one or more of 
these smaller units of the state-wide organization. 


Only one out of four duly elected county school officials are listed on 
the rolls of the National Education Association—an organization which 
is wholly ignored by the ex-officio county executives. Membership in 
Parent-Teacher Associations appeals to approximately three percent of 
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each of the two groups of county school authorities. Equally low mem- 
bership percentages are to be found in the case of the two honorary 
educational organizations, Delta Kappa Gamma and Pi Gamma Mu. 
Fifty-six percent of the ex-officio executives do not hold membership 
in any professional organization. 

At least two conclusions are evident from the data in Tables I-IV. 
First, the efforts made by the county superintendents of Texas’ schools 
(1) to broaden their own range of informations and interests in general 
problems and issues of current concern, and (2) to keep abreast of 
thinking in their own field of special professional concern, are far from 
satisfactory. Much remains to be done in fostering the type of reading 
and social habits for these school administrators if they are ever to 
play a substantial part in developing learners who will easily and 
naturally fit into the existing social scheme. 

Second, the superiority of the official county school superintendents 
over the ex-officio executives in general and professional readings, in 
participation in organized civic activities, and in affiliation with pro- 
fessional educational organizations, suggests the relative value of 
these two types of county school leaders to organized public education. 


. 
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KEEP THE HOSE CONNECTED WITH THE WATER SUPPLY 


My home town had a one-man, volunteer fire department. He 
served, when no fires were abroad, as either wood-worker, horticultur- 
ist, or physician. On demand he would fix your screens, prune your 
trees, or sell you a bottle of his own patented stomach medicine. In 
case of fire he was the man of the hour. He could be seen running at 
full speed down the street, pushing a wheel-barrow containing a tub 
of water and a small hand pump used in less exciting times for spray- 
ing fruit trees. This pump was held in one hand and pumped with 
the other, while a short rubber hose attached to the butt of the pump 
dangled in the tub of water. Some people came to see the fire while 
others came to see the fire department. He, the fire department, would 
get as near the fire as he could and begin his frantic pumping. Before 
he has pumped half a dozen licks, his excitable nature would have 
gotten the better of him and he would be seen rushing about the fire 
pumping with all his might, not once realizing that he had long since 
left the water supply behind. 

Is there a lesson here for the schools of America faced with a national 
emergency? Is the fire of war exciting our educational leaders to the 
point of hysteria? Is public education to enter an era of superficial 
pumping “for national defense”? Whatever we do to meet this situa- 
tion, let us keep the hose connected with the water supply. 


—EUGENE M. Boyce. 
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EDITORIAL 


ADVICE TO THE THESIS LORN 


It is now the open season for the doctoral thesis and there is confu- 
sion and suffering in the land. The writers thereof turn hysterically 
uncounted leaves of books in the library, or else transfix innocent by- 
standers with haunted look and fearsome inquiry. Those who do not 
remain awake by night to figure out the Probable Error are kept 
awake by those who do, and the clack clack of the typewriter tears the 
solemn stillness into shreds. 

Once in those dear days, filed carefully away in the archives of mem- 
ory, we wrote a “contribution” ourself. Note, please, the quotation 
marks. We wished to get it done quickly but the major professor and 
some other matters laid a delaying hand upon us. We weren’t at the 
time quite conscious of the wisdom of that restraint. We are now. 
We say with truth that we wish there had been more of it, though at 
the time such would have been regarded as an overt act of oppression. 
We didn’t complete that “contribution.” (Note, please, the quotation 
marks). We merely saw a likely looking place to stop and, being tired 
and in a hurry, did so. There were five hundred copies printed, half 
of which merely gather dust today. It was, to be sure, a profitable 
experience, but six weeks more of refinement and cornpletion would 
have doubled the profit. 

We are in position to give a modicum of counsel. We shall do so: 

First, select no topic for study unless you feel at least some minor 
degree of affinity for it. Morganatic alliances with thesis subjects too 
often end in drabness or divorce. If your professor’s wish is as one 
with yours, then indeed are the omens felicitous. If you are entirely 
neutral with regard to all subjects, then you are very likely not ready 
to take any subject. Your task, in any case, will be difficult enough, 
but if the prospect offers no thrill, no stinging challenge, get another 
subject. This one has for you only intolerable drudgery. But fondness 
of the subject isn’t enough. It must have in it merit to warrant that 
fondness. Too, too often the subject is trivial, or remote in its approach 
to teaching, or other forms of human service. Fondness for a thin 
subject won’t give it substance. The eager choice of an anemic prob- 
lem will not add enough to its blood count. Choose your subject for a 
thesis as you choose other precious things. 

Second, don’t say, “I must finish this by June, or August, or New 
Year’s.” Half—many more, we think—of the theses in any library 
bear the unmistakable marks of intemperate haste, effects obviously 
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strained for, stodgy phrasing, vital implications unconsidered. A month 
or two more would have served greatly to clear away the quotation 
marks, giving a quality of sincerity to the word “contribution.” Too 
much haste here is as if the vine should say to the tomatoes, “Regard- 
less of soil or weather, you must be ripe by July first, even if to do so 
you waive edibility.” If you are to do much writing later, the disci- 
pline of a task performed with thoroughness and symmetry will be 
helpful. If, as happens too often, the thesis is to remain your only bit 
of major writing you surely will wish to leave it well done. 


Third, we have engaged in deliberate reiteration of that significant 
term “contribution.” Your thesis should be a contribution, cleared of 
all ironic connotion of quotation marks. If you read this, your contribu- 
tion, quite probably, should be made to the activity of teaching. If 
your thesis can play the role of Cause to a desirable schoolroom Effect, 
then are the quotation marks superfluous, then is the contribution 
justified. The schools need many sorts of contributions. In many 
schools noble experiments are in unhurried process. In fact, it is our 
belief that every good school will have part in some sober and diligent 
endeavor to push back the frontiers of our understanding of the life 
and minds of children. A carefully ripened interpretation of such an 
experiment may be called a contribution with no touch of affection, 
with no compromise of dignity. A disciplined and comprehending 
study of some phase of the past may provide a rich and fruitful con- 
tribution to teachers and teaching. Or to discover, evaluate, and or- 
ganize materials for teaching, to the end that freshness and a new 
grasp upon reality may enter the schoolroom is definitely to belong 
in the category of contribution. If when you look down the long pages 
of your thesis, no schoolroom grows upon your field of vision, you 
haven’t got it yet. Perhaps you’d better change subjects. 

Finally, let your thesis move under its own power, stand by its own 
strength. Don’t quote any of the educational prophets unless to quote 
it is the only thing to do. Whole shelves in libraries are sagging from 
the dead weight of gratuitous quoting. Don’t cite unless you can’t help 
it. A footnote is good when it is necessary. At other times it is merely 
amusing. A reference to Bagley or Bode won’t clear the fogginess of 
your own text, and won’t add scholarship where little existed before. 
Dewey’s name mentioned in every paragraph is no antidote for trite- 
ness. Unless your thesis grows from your own independent thought it 
won’t grow at all. To envelop it in a statistical aura will not neces- 
sarily aid in preserving it for posterity. 
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Arts 


Barr, ALFRED H., and others. Paul 
Klee. Museum of Modern Art, c1941. 
32p. 50c. 

An illustrated catalog of the memorial 
exhibition of the paintings of Paul Klee 
recently held in the Museum of Modern Art. 


BonertT, JoHN. Soldering for work- 
shop, farm and home. Orange Judd, 
1941. lllp. $1.25. 

A very practical book for the school or 
home workshop. Operations are well illus- 
trated by line drawings which show theory 
as well as practice. 


Buntm, Mrrtam ScHILD. Space in 
medieval painting and the forerunners 
of perspective. Columbia University 
Press, 1940. 261p. $5.00. 

A well-documented dissertation of special 
value to the student interested in the de- 
velopment of the material comprehended by 
the title of the investigation. Selected illus- 
trations of mosaics, illuminations, and fres- 
co and panel paintings are helpful aids to 
the reader. 


BURBANK, NELSON, comp. Practical 
job pointers. Simmons-Boardman, 
c1940. 129p. $2.00. 


An excellent compilation of practical short 
cuts in the use of tools and materials in 
the building trades. Many of the short cuts 
of today become the practice of 
tomorrow, hence volumes like this are al- 
ways valuable. 


Douctas, Freperic H. Indian art of 
the United States. Museum of Modern 
Art, c1941. 218p. $3.50. 

Important as the most complete and au- 
thoritative handbook on the art of the 
United States Indian. Beautifully illustrated 
in color and black and white, with running 
text, in keeping with the high standard 
aol with Museum of Modern Art publica- 
ions. 


GaBa, LESTER. Soap carving, Cinder- 
ella of sculpture. Studio Publications, 
1940. 80p. $1.00. 


A pocket-sized edition. A “must” book 
for the individual who teaches art or who 


wants to experience fascinating and inex- 
pensive art expression. 


Henry E. Huntington library and art 
gallery, San Marino, California. Hand- 
book of the art collections. 1941. 96p. 
50c. 

An _ illustrated handbook containing a 
complete listing of the works of art in the 
Huntington Galleries and Gardens; brief 


supplementary notes on the various types 
of exhibits shown. 


Moore, ELEANoR. Youth in museums. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1941. 
115p. $2.00. 

A splendid first-hand study of children’s 
museums and special young people’s work 
in adult museums covering the problems of 
staff collections, exhibits, activities, publi- 
cations, and finances. 


PERRY, KENNETH F. The binding of 
ame Manual Arts press, c1940. 160p. 
.00. 


An attractive- example of the subject 
treated between the covers. When a book 
dares to stand as an example of its craft, 
it should be good—this one is. 


SPEARMAN, WALTER. The film yes- 
terday, today and tomorrow. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina press, 1941. 36p. 
50c. (Library extension publication, 
vol. 7, no. 3.) 

An excellent study outline with a well- 
chosen bibliography. Valuable to indivi- 


duals or groups who want an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the movies. 


Children’s Literature 


CRAWFORD, PHYLLIS. The _ secret 
brother. Holt, c1941. 238p. $1.50. 

Ingenuity and persistence in wresting joy 
from life in the midst of happy but strait- 
ened circumstances result in a final sur- 
prise of —e happiness for Tilly, an 
eight-year-old girl, and Bill, her ten-year- 
old brother. Excellent format for rapid 
and easy reading. 


CRAWFORD, PHYLLIS. Walking on 
An Julian Messner, c1940. 284p. 
2.00. 
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California via the southern route; courage 
and friendly rivalry of straining wagon 
trains; dogged determination of a lad to 
fulfill his father’s dreams; a difficult terrain 
with its colors and moods; Indians; a canny 
Scot with pragmatic leanings: faithful, 
necessary animals—these are the ingredients 
of a good story. 


DELL, STANLEY. The three-four kit- 
tens. Holt, c1941. 96p. $2.00. 


When there are only three tents for 
your kittens, and someone must sleep in 
the grass where the crickets will tickle his 
ears, something must be done about it, even 
if counting is hard for a kitten. And that 
is what Tinker, Tucker, Toots, and Tirrelay 
proceed to do. A rare book, with a philo- 
sophic charm that reminds one of Lewis 
Carroll. The looking is good, too, for Jean 
Lamont'’s kittens are eminently worth look- 
ing at. 


Disney, WALT. Dance of the hours 
from Fantasia. Harper, c1940. 50c. 

Mile. Upanova, the queen among the os- 
triches, Hyacinth Hippo, the darling of all 
the fat folk, and Ben Ali Gator, the dashing 
handsome, leading man cavort in color and 
in black and white with other ludicrous 
creatures in another aberration of Fantasia. 
eo your imagination can justify the 
itle. 


Disney, WALT. Pastoral from Fan- 
tasia. Harper, c1940. 50c. 

An exaggerated and modernistic introduc- 
tion to cupids, fauns, centaurs, and the 
winged horse Pegasus. For good measure, 
in the streamlined fashion, centaurettes and 
a Baby Pegasus are thrown in. “Out Dis- 
neys” Disney. 


Finta, ALEXANDER. My brothers and 
I. Holiday House, c1940. 185p. $2.00. 

They are real boys—living, fighting. ex- 
perimenting. They go fishing and meet a 
policeman; they go “big game” hunting and 
meet a Count; they go treasure hunting 
and meet a ghost. Reminiscent biography. 
A sequel to Herdboy of Hungary. 


Harvey, Jane. Billy’s scrapbook. 
Caxton, 1941. 43p. $2.00. 


Expressive photographs of real boys and 
girls, and stories of the things they do. A 
book to evoke wonder in the hearts of 
little children as they look at other children 
doing the things they love to do. 


HENDERSON, Lima. Resolute. David 
McKay, c1940. 64p. 50c. 

A little toy boat, born of a family’s lov- 
ing care. goes adventuring. The stories tell 
of the little sailboat’s captains and adven- 
tures. 


Hoke, HELEN. Mr. Sweeney. Holt, 
c1940. 76p. $1.50. 

Mr. Sweeney, a bear cub. learns about 
human ways from the Lawsons, and the 
Lawsons learn about bear ways from Mr. 
Sweeney. A swiftly moving tale of mis- 
chief and adventure in beautiful English 
and with delightful illustrations. The dic- 
tion and dramatic sentences will delight the 
most discriminating; the whimsical draw- 
ings will charm the most critical. 


HuNKINS, RALPH V., and ALLEN, R. 


H. Tepee days; tales of the prairies. 
American, c1941. 366p. 96c. 


Indian life on the Great Plains—vivid, 
authoritative historical material adopted to 
the interests and capacities of the young 
reader. Excellent social studies material. 


Joor, RutH Houston. Bermuda va- 
cation; a photographic picture book. 
McKay, 1941. 19p. 50c. 


Photographs and drawings—and delightful 
reading matter, too—of the natural and 
man-made wonders of the Bermuda Islands: 
coral island, dinghys, angel fish and sea 
anemones, pink beach and pawpaws, to 
name a few. A vicarious vacation worth 
taking. 


KRISTOFFERSEN, Eva. The merry 
Whitman, 1940. 95p. 


Quaint pictures, charming customs of 
Swedish home life, delicious pancakes, sar- 
dines on pumpernickel, and the healthy 
curiosity of two youngsters about their 
father’s match business lure one on to the 
end of this delightful book. The new and 
the old of Sweden intermingle intimately to 
make these book children real. 


McDonaLp, Lucite. The giant with 
four arms. Nelson, 1941. 115p. 84c. 

From the dreams of the captive Abu Lulu 
to the triumph of the clipper planes, the 
story of windmills is revealed in a carefully 
wrought tapestry of historical detail. One 
of the Yesterday and Today series. Simple 
narrative. 


MARSHALL, HELEN. A new Mexican 
boy. Holiday House, c1940. 85p. $2.00. 

Pancho and Paco, the little burro born 
on Pancho's feast day, and every day ex- 
periences of Pancho’s family are the details 
of a charming and authentic picture of 
Spanish life in the northern mountains of 
New Mexico. Distinctive illustrations. 


Mauroris, ANDRE. Fatapoufs and 
thinifers. Holt, c1940. 92p. $2.00. 

Page Mr. Swift! He would enjoy Andre 
Maurois’ satire of our times. So will you, 
especially since it is accompanied by such 
amusing, clever, and instructive illustra- 
tions. The foibles and squabbles of the 
Thinifers, whose coat of arms bore the 
motto, Time Is Money, with their neighbors, 
the Fatapoufs, whose motto was Eat, Drink, 
and Be Merry, furnish an exciting, humor- 
ous tale for children. 


Menrris, Cote. At the zoo; a photo- 
graphic picture book. David McKay, 
c1941. 40p. 50c. 


Presenting to boys and girls who are dis- 
covering the animal world remarkable pho- 
tographs—with stories for good measure—of 
eighteen different animals. If you do not 
lament the homeliness of the condor. you 
will be moved by the gracefulness of the 
gazelle. 


NEWBERRY, CLARE TuRLAY. Lam- 
bert’s bargain. Harper, c1941. 3l1p. 
$1.00. 


Lambert had had really better intentions 
than to buy a guaranteed laughing hyena 
for Ivy's birthday. But there was nothing 
else a small lad could do, under the cir- 
cumstances. Artist-author Newberry de- 
lineates a funny tale—one with a moral, 
too, after cross Uncle Henry arrives. 
Whimsical illustrations. 
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NortuH, STERLING. Greased lightning. 
Winston, c1940. 93p. $2.00. 

Joys and heartaches of a pinkish pig and 
a boy who was “nine to twelvish” vie with 
delicious cooking, pleasant country living, 
and intimate details of a landscape bespat- 
tered with such colors as ‘“‘spikes of purple 
marsh flowers and pond lilies like buttons 
of butter.” There’s action, too, plenty of it. 


ProupFiT, River-boy; the 
story of Mark Twain. Julian Messner, 
c1940. 243p. $2.50. 

An excellent juvenile biography which 
should be in all school libraries. Fictionized 
yet factually true. 


Tousry, SANFORD. Indians and cow- 
boys. Rand McNally, c1940. $1.00. 

Picturesque red men and_ hard-riding 
cowboys ll exciting pages devoted to 
buffalo hunts, war dances, Indian games and 
ceremonies, to riding bronchos, branding 
calves, chasing cattle thieves, and braving 
winter storms and summer cyclones. Stir- 
ring illustrations in black and red and black 
and white together with clear type, easy to 
read, invite young Americans to a thrilling 
——. Two popular books in one fine 
edition. 


Van Doren, Mark. The transparent 
tree. Holt, c1940. 87p. $1.50. 

The magic of oak and ash, of stones and 
clinging lichens, of summer haze and re- 
mains of the “old people,” of the hurried 
patter of the little wild things along the 
hidden road possesses two city boys, George 
and Jim. Challenged by the provoking sar- 
casm of Slim Jim, they find new enchant- 
ment in their father’s farm. 


WALKER, Paut, Peter Panda. Nelson, 
1940. 47p. $1.50. 


Little Peter Panda, who was really a deep 
thinker and particularly particular and 
adept at sniffling—most important for the 
inhabitants of Landa-Panda—and who was 
the darling of his mother’s heart, finally 
comes to live with Andy Anderson in 
Brooklyn. Young readers will delight in 
the story, the type, and the pictures. You 
will, too; unless, of course, you are very, 
very old. 


_WEBBER, FRANK. Peter Painter. Da- 
vid McKay, c1940. $1.00. 

With paint-pot-tray and his magic paints, 
with his knowing heart and his fight for 
friendship, Peter Painter, the elf, concocts 
happiness for Timid Fawn, the Pinafore Girl, 
and the no-home animals. Elfin words and 
fairy colors bespatter the pages of this 
lovely little book. 


Witpe, Oscar. The happy prince, 
tales. Winston, c1940. 148p. 

Seven tales, any one of which you would 
not have left out. Everett Shinn, in the 
distinguished preface, says: ‘When I was 
commissioned to illustrate The Happy 
Prince, and Other Tales, I approached the 
task with the reborn hunger I had felt for 
his words when I had first read them. I was 
prepared to find the subtleties of youth and 
I found them in abundance. I have tried 
to suggest not only the tone value and the 
colors that Wilde suggests through his 
words, but also the imaginative and deco- 
rative appeal of the stories themselves.” He 
has succeeded. 


Witt, RicHarp. E-Tooka-Shoo, the 
cold little Eskimo boy. Julian Mess- 
ner, c1941. $1.00. 

E-Tooka-Shoo was very c-cold. He sat in 
his igloo and wanted, oh, so much to be 
warm. He tried his friends’ suggestions one 
by one and finally he was M AS 
TOAST. An artistic book in icy blue and 
white that will delight the young child—and 
the grown-up, too. Easy reading arranged 
to be enjoyed! 


Education and Psychology 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M. State lead- 
ership in improving instruction. (Con- 
tributions to education no. 820.) 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1940. 
193p. $2.10. 

The service concept of state school admin- 
istration with reference to improving in- 
struction is considered by this well devel- 
oped dissertation. The present status of 
state department leadership is described in 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Virginia. The 
three programs are evaluated by means of 
four criteria. Suggestions are made con- 
cerning the relative value of certain tech- 
niques of state leadership. 

The author states that length of tenure, 
adequacy of salaries, and the degree of 
training are related to the adequacy of 
state leadership. This excellent study is of 
special interest to those attempting to im- 
prove state educational programs or the 
degree and type of leadership exercised by 
state departments of education. 


ARMACOST, GEORGE H. High school 
principals’ annual reports. (Contribu- 
tions to education no. 807.) Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1940. 180p. $2.00. 


It deals with the pertinent problems of 
types of materials included; the best method 
of presenting the material; and the problem 
of reaching the public through the right 
material. Summaries of principals’ reports 
Se Sone and other cities are in- 
cluded. 


BIxier, Roy W. Institution-faculty 
relations in the college of integrity. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1939. 
178p. $2.25. 

A study of institution-faculty relations 
which affect institutional integrity. Five 
areas are studied: (1) Recruiting of faculty 
personnel; (2) Intellectual freedom in the 
college; (3) Salary, tenure, and ancillary 
services, including retirement plans, insur- 
ance, housing, and health services; (4) The 
role of the faculty in the government of 
the college; and (5) Stimulating faculty 
growth. The concluding chapter presents 
proposed basic policies for institutional 
practice. 


Bossitt, FRANKLIN. The curriculum 
of modern education. McGraw-Hill, 
1941. 419p. $2.75. (McGraw-Hill se- 
ries in education.) 

From the viewpoint of a long and dis- 
tinguished service, Eobbitt presents the 
theme: “The good life is the thing that is 
to be learned, and the yy learn it by 
living it. Families, schools, and the general 


society provide the necessary conditions.” 
Therewith he proceeds to analyze life under 
eighteen significantly distinguishable yet 
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overlapping categories of general and spe- 
cialized activity. Work, play, intellectual 
living, the life of feeling and emotion, the 
life of the body are among the excellent 
chapters of an excellent book. 


Brown, KENNETH. A campus decade; 
the Hiram study plan of intensive 
courses. University of Chicago press, 
c1940. 133p. $1.50. 


Written in popular style, this is the “biog- 
raphy of one small college during the decade 
of the depression.” The Hiram College ex- 
periment with intensive study courses is 
described. The book concludes with “A 
tally of ten years with a hopeful look 
ahead...” It is at once a report of stew- 
ardship and a proclamation of faith in the 
small college by a notable college president. 


CARPENTER, W. W., and others. Sug- 
gestions for a code of rules and regu- 
lations for Missouri boards of educa- 
tion. University of Missouri, 1940. 57p. 
(University of Missouri bulletin. Edu- 
cation series, no. 86.) 


A manual for the guidance of school board 
members and school executives. It deals 
with the allocation of powers to the several 
school officers; school board rules and 
regulations are suggested; and much atten- 
tion is given to the minutes and minute 
book. It should prove quite helpful to 
boards of education. 


Columbia university. Teachers col- 
lege. Institute of educational research. 
Division of-field studies. Report of a 
survey of the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia, 1940. 564p. $1.50. 

A comprehensive report of the status of 
— education in the city of Pittsburgh. 

he report, together with recommendations, 
is made with respect to an interpretation of 
the needs of the community. It covers the 
whole range of education from nursery 
school through adult education. 


Cooperative study of secondary 
school standards. Evaluation of sec- 
ondary schools; general report on the 
methods, activities and results. Co- 
operative study of secondary school 
standards, c1939. 526p. $3.50. 


One of a series of reports by this commit- 
tee. The purpose is to tell the why, rather 
than the how of the procedures developed 
for the evaluation of secondary schools. In 
the concluding chapter the Committee an- 
swers two questions in the affirmative: “Has 
the study met its original purposes?” and 
“Do the procedures developed meet criteria 
for satisfactory evaluation?” A third ques- 
tion: “What of the future?” is referred to 
those responsible for the administration of 
the secondary schools of the country. 


Cooperative study of secondary 
school standards. Evaluative criteria. 
Cooperative study of secondary school 
standards, 1940. 175p. $1.00. 


A manual to be used with the 1940 edi- 
tions of “How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School.” It consists of ten check-list forms 
including one general summary. 
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Espey, GEORGE. Adaptability among 
the elementary schools of an Ameri- 
can city. (Contributions to education 
no. 817.) Teachers college, Columbia, 
1940. 73p. $1.60. 


Study of forty-nine elementary schools of 
St. Louis, Missouri, to determine the forces 
that tend to stimulate or retard adaptability 
of these schools taken as typical of urban 
elementary schools in the United States. 
Reduction to six adaptation patterns and 
ten hypotheses brings study to conclusion. 


GoetscH, HELEN BeErRTHA. Parental 
income and college opportunities. 
(Contributions to education no. 795.) 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1940. 
157p. $1.85. 


Using Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as a typical 
urban American community, the author 
attempts to answer the question: “Is edu- 
cation available in Milwaukee to all capable 
children as long as they wish to continue in 
school?” The writer concludes that each 
individual does not have the chance to 
achieve the best that is possible in him ac- 
cording to his interests, abilities, and capa- 
cities. Limited income is definitely a pri- 
mary factor in determining one’s oppor- 
tunity to secure the amount of schooling to 
which he is entitled. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE, and WRIGHT, 
JOSEPHINE. Helphing children to read. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1940. 90p. 
90c. 


Report of a remedial program conducted 
in one school for one summer session. De- 
lineates diagnostic and remedial techniques 
used. 


HILL, FRANK. Training for the job. 
American association for adult educa- 
tion, 1940. 160p. $1.25. 

One of a series of studies in the Social 
Significance of Adult Education issued by 
this association. It presents a possible so- 
lution of the problem of adult education 
against a background of a miscellaneous 
effort that has developed haphazardly. “Un- 
less the school systems can get a new vision 
of what should be done, some other agency 
would seem to be indicated for the necessary 
training tasks that are faced.” 


Joint committee on curriculum as- 
pects of education for home and fami- 
ly living of the Home economics de- 
partment of the National education 
association and the Society for cur- 
riculum study. Family living and our 
schools. Appleton-Century, c1941. 
468p. $2.50. 

A timely study for teachers, parents and 
school administrators who believe that 
strengthening family life is of vital impor- 
tance to democracy. That the school should 
supplement and complement the home in 
reaching the ultimate objective of maturity 
in family behavior is the thesis set forth. 
Themes for family life education are dis- 
cussed and suggestions given for the trans- 
lation of these themes into active participa- 
tion in all curricula, from the nursery school 
to college and adult programs. 


KanpeL, I. L. Professional aptitude 
tests in medicine, law and engineering. 
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Teachers college, Columbia, 1940. 78p. 
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An excellent summary of the results from 
aptitude tests used in three professional 
fields. The author has integrated the find- 
ings in a helpful manner. 


LATON, ANITA, and BalILey, EDNA. 
Suggestions for teaching selected ma- 
terial from the field of sex responsive- 
ness, mating and reproduction. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia, 1940. 118p. 
$1.35, cloth; 75c, paper. (Bureau of 
educational research in science, Sci- 
ence in modern living series, Mono- 
graph no. 2.) 

An excellent volume. Valuable to any 
individual who assumes responsibility for 
instructing youth. The issues are vital and 
the teaching suggestions are sane and there- 


fore workable. The teaching experiences 
cited are very helpful. 


McCLosKEY, FRANK, and others, eds. 
What college offers; essays on the sub- 
jects and purposes of college training. 
Crofts, 1941. 463p. $1.60. 

A collection of thirty-seven essays es- 
sagen 3 selected for the college freshman. 

he editors propose two objectives: (1) to 

train the student in the effective use of 
the English language by means of well- 
chosen examples; and (2) to reveal to 
students the significance of the world of 
knowledge which the college offers. It is 
assumed that the serious student who stu- 
dies the essays will be in a better position 
to plan his college career as well as his 
life’s work. Elementary questions are in- 
cluded after each essay, supposedly for the 
purpose of assisting the reader to review 
what he has read. 


NIEMOELLER, A, F. Complete guide 
for the deafened. Harvest House, 
c1940. 256p. $3.00. 


A book for the assistance of the person 
who has low auditory acuity. Suggestions 
are given for protection of power and 
maximum accommodation. Definitely help- 
ful for teachers and health workers. 


NIEMOELLER, A. F. Handbook of 
hearing aids. Harvest House, 1940. 
156p. $3.00. 


A brief treatment of thirty-one different 
problems in this field in as many chapters. 
Lacks illustrations which would greatly 
enhance value for person seeking informa- 
understanding of problems in- 
volved. 


PaTTon, The purpose of 
church-related colleges. (Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 783.) Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1940. 287p. $3.00. 

Includes data secured from 260 church- 
related liberal arts colleges. It attempts to 
answer such questions as: at are the 
major institutional purposes avowed by 
the church-related colleges?” and “What is 
the most appropriate function of the church- 
related liberal arts college today?” The 
study is divided into three main parts: I. 
Presentation of data; II. Major purposes 
emerge—a basis for appraisal; III. A pro- 
posed program. 
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CLARA B. Sounds for little 


folks; speech improvement; speech 
corrections. Expression company, 
c1940. 140p. 


Designed to teach small children how to 
produce correctly the simple consonant and 
vowel sounds commonly used in English; of- 
fered as an aid in speech improvement 
and speech correction. Pictures and clever 
= and jingles are among the devices 
used. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH, and others. 
Trends in student personnel work. 
(Contributions to education no. 787.) 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1940. 
110p. $1.85. 


This study presents the results of an in- 
vestigation of personnel work in 768 secon- 
dary and higher institutions with deans of 
women or deans of girls. In order to show 
trends data were gathered for two periods, 
1926 and 1936. The method of the study is 
that of summarizing and interpreting data 
gathered by questionnaire, supplemented by 
personal visits to a limited number of in- 
stitutions. The conclusions include sug- 
gestions for the proper development of 
personnel work. 


THORNDIKE, RoBert L. A compara- 
tive study of children’s reading inter- 
ests. Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 
48p. 60c. 


A study which tries to determine to what 
extent one aspect of development, namely, 
reading interest as evidenced by topics of 
reading choice, is dependent upon chrono- 
logical development and to what extent it 
is dependent upon mental development. The 
technique, a fictitious annotated titles ques- 
tionnaire, is suggestive. 


Literature 


BeckwitTH, JoHN A. Contemporary 
American biography. Harper, c1940. 
347p. $1.25. 


Made up of an introductory essay on 
biography as a literary type and its present 
character, and of twenty-seven biographical 
sketches with notes on authors and a guide 
to study. Good for either information or 
enjoyment. 


Hurp, CHARLES. The White House, 
a biography. Harper, c1940. 339p. 
$3.50. 

The White House achieves personality 
through this intimate biography, because 
incidentally it is the composite of many 
biographies. The story leaves you with the 
feeling that “The White House” is in the 
hands of the people. 


Puiuuies, Leroy, ed. Shakespeare 
i" today. World book co., c1940. 454p. 
1.52. 


Five Shakespeare plays, with marginal 
notes which clear up questions as you go, 
are issued in a pleasing format with de- 
lightful illustrations by Ruth Creighton. The 
book is edited by college professors for use 
in college classes. It should be successful 


= making Shakespeare live for young peo- 
ple. 
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ROBERTS, ELIZABETH Mapox. Not by 
strange gods. Viking, 1941. 244p. $2.50. 

Posthumous collection of six stories by the 
late Kentucky writer, whose penetration 
of character and delicate handling of words 
have been surpassed by few modern Amer- 
ican writers. 


Wess, Marie ANNETTE. One-act 
plays. Macmillan, 1940. 443p. $1.60. 

Sixteen short dramas of varying type and 
value, ranging from the comedy Elmer, to 
O'Neill's Where the Cross Is Made and Lady 
Gregory's Spreading the News. High school 
students have read and presented most of 
the plays and find the selections are not too 
difficult. There are questions and notes on 
each play, as well as a short discussion on 
stagecraft. However, the worth of the book 
lies particularly in the play scripts. 


Science 


BusH, Carrott D. Nut grower’s 
—" Orange Judd, 1941. 185p. 
1.75. 


Not only a rich source of information 
about how to grow nuts, but also about 
their place in American life. Surprisingly 
easy to read for a handbook. Stresses a 
much neglected but vital phase of American 
agriculture. A good reference book for the 
school and public library. 


HUNGERFORD, EDWARD. Locomotives 
on parade. Crowell, c1940. 236p. $2.50. 

A fascinating history of locomotive build- 
ing in the United States. For the layman 
the author reveals the great ingenuity of 
American mechanics by picturing the vast 
improvements made upon the Iron Horse 


each year, especially from 1830 to 1940. 
Attractive format and authoritative illustra- 
tions. 


Piston, Donatp S. Meteorology. 2d 
ed. Blakiston, c1941. 233p. 

A rather advanced, somewhat mathemati- 
cal treatment of air physics; primarily for 
use by college classes and in the training of 
aviators. The revision brings the treatment 
of air mass analysis and weather forecasting 
up to date. 


Social Studies 


Apams, AGATHA Boyp. The Old 
North State. University of North Car- 
olina press, 1941. 3lp. 50c. (Library 
extension publication, vol. 7, no. 2.) 

Prepared “in response to many requests 
from clubs for a program which would 
touch on various aspects of North Carolina 
life.” Twelve topics, such as agriculture. 
architecture, writers, and the theater, with 
study and reading suggestions. 


Council against intolerance in 
America. We’re all Americans; teach- 
ers manual no. 2, elementary schools. 
The Council, 1941. 92p. 

A good selection of children's stories to 
use in helping them to build desirable atti- 
tudes against intolerance. Seem particularly 


well suited for use with foreign born chil- 
dren. 


Crain, Maurice. Rulers of the 
world. Crowell, c1940. 335p. $2.50. 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


[May 


A collection of a newspaper writer’s bio- 
graphical sketches of fourteen living men 
whose names are prominent in the headlines 
of today. Written in a simple, readable 
style, these sketches are probably “truthful” 
principally to the degree that they reflect 
what most people in the United States want 
to believe about the characters depicted. 


ELLIOTT, CHARLES. Conservation of 
American resources, Turner E. Smith, 
1940. 672p. $1.80. 


A reader, or text, in conservation of natu- 
ral resources for elementary and secondary 
schools. Unique features are the numerous 
photographs, the many long quotations 
from various sources, and the attention 
given to outstanding conservation leaders. 
A valuable addition to the conservation 
bookshelf. 


HaMILTon, CiceLty. The Englishwo- 
man, Longmans Green, 1940. 39p. 36c. 
(British life and thought, no. 9.) 


A skilled writer discusses the characteris- 
tics of Englishwomen and their advance in 
the political and economic world during 
the last thirty years. 


HAWKINS, GAYNELL. Education for 
social understanding. American asso- 
Te for adult education, 1940. 207p. 


Number twenty-two of a series of studies 
issued by this association with the aid of 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. It includes descriptions of 
programs of case work and group work 
agencies; for example, work of agencies as 
far apart as the WPA in Texas and the 
Social Workers Union as described by Jacob 
Fisher in The Rank and File Movement in 
Social Work, 1931, 1936. The report im- 
presses this reviewer as having a great 
deal of important discussion, factual and 
philosophical, respecting social work and 
social workers. 


Hayes, DorsHa. The American pri- 
mer. Alliance, c1941. 152p. $1.50. 


The author has been successful in putting 
into easily read, straight-forward, simple 
statements a lucid description of the 
achievements, the hopes, and ideals of 
American citizens. The skill of the writer 
is evidenced by the blending of the beautiful 
and the good with a liberal dose of realism. 
There is nothing in the book against which 
even a professional patriot may validly 
complain. 


HERRING, HARRIETT L. Southern in- 
dustry and regional development. 
University of North Carolina press, 
1940. 103p. $1.00. 


An inventory of southern industries, their 
status and possibilities for expansion. A 
valuable reference work for the manufac- 
turer, legislator, government’ executive, 
educator, and others. Recommended for 
college and public libraries. 


MILLER, JOSEPH. Arizona Indians, 
the people of the sun. Hastings House, 
1941. 59p. $1.00. 

Fifty potas of Indians belonging 


to tribes now in Arizona. An interesting 
series of character studies. 
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REED, WILLIAM and Occ, ELIZABETH. 
New homes for old. Foreign policy 
association, c1940. 112p. 25c. (Head- 
line books series, no. 22.) 

An account of the need for housing in 
America. Thirty-one per cent of the families 
of the nation live in sub-standard homes 
and therefore are in need of housing facili- 
ties. The authors review the several methods 
of financing home building and arrive at 
the conclusion that government subsidy is 
the only means of rehousing the low income 
family. The experience of European coun- 
tries is reviewed in detail. The volume 
concludes with suggestions for neighborhood 
housing plans. The discussion is limited 
to the housing problem as it applies to in- 
dustrial areas. 


UpmarkK, JOHN. The road we have 
covered. Modern Age, 1940. 36lp. 


Vast stores of knowledge were drawn upon 
to prepare this survey of earth and human 
history since time began. The past is sifted 
to throw the light of history on our times 
—our society, our politics, our personal 
possessions, our crimes and punishments, 
our ambitions. The growth of ideas and 
institutions rather than the succession of 
events is stressed. A story of the universe 
and mankind, for American readers. 


U. S. Social security board. Bureau 
of research and statistics. Division of 
public assistance research. Trends in 
public assistance, 1933-1939. U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1940. 98p. 20c. 

Gives data, with explanations, of the work 
of the Federal social security program for 
the years 1936-1939. Has good material for 
reference. 


Writers’ program. Louisiana. Lou- 
isiana, a guide to the state. Hastings 
House, 1941. 746p. $3.00. (American 
guide series.) 

An-indispensable source of information 
for those desiring to visit the state famous 
for natural resources, good food, and a 
romantic past. The illustrations and maps 
add to the attractiveness and usefulness of 
this volume. For those who wish to vaca- 
tion in this Gulf State, the suggested tours 
and the calendar of annual events will be 
helpful in planning the itinerary. 


_ ZAHLER, HELENE Sara. Eastern work- 
ingmen and national land policy, 1829- 
1862. Columbia university press, 1941. 
246p. $2.25. 

A study of a social reform movement in 
the United States for the quarter century 
beginning about 1845. It centers around one 
George Henry Evans and his work with, 
and development of, national reform. The 
main thesis is a presentation of the relation 
of labor to the public domain. It is an 
interesting discussion of this and 
period of American economic life. 


Texts and Workbooks 


ABNEY, LouIsE, and MINIAcE, Doro- 
THY. This way to better speech. 1940. 
92p. 60c. 

Listed as published by the American Book 


Company. It is published by the World 
Company. 


BAKER, GERTRUDE. The modern 
teacher of physical education. Crofts, 
1940. 264p. $2.00. 


Philosophical statement regarding the de- 
velopment of a curriculum through progres- 
sive and democratic processes with an at- 
tempt to bring such procedures in physical 
education teacher training more abreast of 
current (or “progressive’’) trends. Discusses 
planning and evaluating the lesson, the 
curriculum and the teaching. Difficult read- 
ing—worthwhile. 


BeEcKER, CARL and DUNCALF, FREDER- 
Ick. Story of civilization. Silver Bur- 
dett, c1940. 863p. $2.40. 

A textbook for the senior high school. 
The organization is in the main traditional. 
Covers the period from early times to 1 


Benepict. Le ou la; le genre des 
noms enseigne par Vexample. 2d ed. 
American Herald publishing co., c1931. 
56p. 

A unique and useful little book for learn- 


ers of French. It is also valuable for stu- 
dents of language history. 


Dopp, CELESTE VARNELL, and SEA- 
Bury, H. F. Our speech. Steck, c1940. 
598p. $1.80. 


It touches upon all areas of the speech 
arts for the fundamentals course. Perhaps 
the most valuable section of the book is the 
discussion of American speech, voice, and 
pronunciation. An approach to phonetics 
is presented which should be within the 
understanding of senior high students and 
which should increase in great measure their 
interest in good speech. 


FALcarO, JOE, and GOopMAN, Mur- 
RAY. Bowling. Barnes, c1940. 72p. 
$1.00. 

An excellent manual of bowling for physi- 
cal education teachers, recreation leaders, 
and the general public. It is well illustrated, 
and its many diagrams are clear and accu- 
rate. The discussions on etiquette, bowling 
do’s and don’ts, and the organization and 
conduct of teams, leagues, and tournaments, 
are most helpful. 


FRAMPTON, MERLE, and ROweELL, 
Hucu, eds. Education of the handi- 
capped. Vol. 2, Problems. World book 
co., c1940. 440p. $2.80. 

Most teachers do not recognize or under- 
stand many of their handicapped pupils. 
This book should serve both as an eye- 
opener and as a guide. 


HANNA, Paul, and others. Center- 
ville; stories about a town called Cen- 
terville. Scott Foresman, 1938. 288p. 
92c. (Curriculum foundation series. 
Everyday life stories. Social studies, 
book 3.) 

Social studies book for third grades. The 
vocabulary is built on the basis of previous 
units of series; the content deals with busi- 
ness transportation, food, clothing, and 
community relations. 
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In selecting a teacher 
or classroom furniture « « « 


are 


ORE so today than ever before. The many who 
have within the past year installed new American 
Universal and Envoy classroom seating are particularly 
¢ the outstanding beauty and 


a: 


enth i ic in recc 
values of these products. 


Designed as a definite contribution to better posture 
oA and sight conservation, these new American 


lines have immediately won national accept- > 
ance as an investment that pays continuing 4 
dividends in better health, better school prog- 
ress, more attractive and effective schools. 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Lees, C. LOWELL. A primer of act- 
ing. Prentice-Hall, 1940. 188p. $1.50. 


A handbook for beginning actors. It be- 
gins with the student as himself and gradu- 
ally leads him to the point where he can 
employ himself as an artist instead of 
merely as a cumbersome though willing 
personality. Emphasizing the point that art 
grows out of the mind as well as the body, 
the author constantly shows the ap rentice 
new ideas and objects he can “catch onto” 
as bases for solid expression of the dra- 
matic in life and in make-believe. 


McGuire, Epna. The past lives 
again. Macmillan, 1940. 449p. $1.40. 


History of the past eras of mankind pre- 
sented from point of view of the struggle 
men have had in giving to this age its back- 
ground and its advantages. 


MEREDITH, FLORENCE. Hygiene. 3d 
ed. Blakiston, c1941. 822p. $3.50. 


Probably the most exhaustive textbook of 
hygiene designed for the non-medical col- 
lege student. Book is largely factual and 
scientific rather than personalized or anec- 
dotal as many modern texts. Contains con- 
siderable cultural information as well as 
health facts. Structure and function dis- 
cussed where necessary. Well illustrated. 


Myers, ELIZABETH, ed. Official field 
hockey guide for women and girls. 
Barnes, c1940. 9lp. paper, 25c; cloth, 
50c. 


A pocket manual of field hockey. One 
section is devoted to officiating the game, 
with charts showing desired positions of 
umpire for most successful officiating. The 
author describes how the game can 
adapted to the age of the girls participating. 


EN, ARTHUR. Softball. 
1940. 108p. $1.00. 


Brief helpful description of differences be- 
tween baseball and softball including strat- 
egy and play of various positions including 
shortfielder. More space devoted to de- 
sirable characteristics of star players than 
to how to develop same. Half of book de- 
voted to rules, interpretations, and construc- 
tion data. 


Barnes, 


PEET, CREIGHTON. This is the way 
00. build a house. Holt, ¢1940. 1236p. 


Profusely and appropriately illustrated 
story of the construction of a home for 
Billy and his parents. Every stage is pic- 
tured and described from first plans to the 
furnished living room. 


PoLIsHOOK, WILLIAM M. Workbook 
for secretarial training. American 
Book Co., c1941. 180p. 


As a supplement to some good handbook 
of secretarial practice, this workbook may 
have a place, but I do not think that the 
situations as presented are representative of 
those with which business students will find 
difficulty when they are out in service. 
The best part of the book is the rating 


Important 
Thousands of users recommend 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


charts. Students not only enjoy rating 
themselves but they receive some real help 
from studying themselves. 


RIcHERT, G. HENRY, and KAUFFMAN, 
Harry N. Retailing principles and 
practices workbook. Gregg, c1940. 
246p. 80c. 


A comprehensive workbook. The four di- 
visions of retailing—buying, advertising, 
selling, and management—are included in 
the study. Problems, projects, and exer- 
cises are found that cover each division of 
the test. The qualities of a successful sales- 
man and store executive are discussed. It is 
suitable for schools where the subject is 
taught by the reference-library method. 


Rossins, Harry, and PARKER, Ros- 
coE. Advanced exposition. Prentice- 
Hall, 1940. 431p. $2.25. 


Revised edition of a good book for serious 
students. Rich and meaningful content de- 
— to develop style at its traditional 

est. 


ROSENBERG, R. RoBerT. Essentials of 
business mathematics. Gregg, c1940. 
373p. $1.20. 


This text is clearly of a vocational nature: 
however, many of the problems are such 
that they do give social training. Topics that 
are of current interest are included: taxes, 
fire insurance, industries, and Civil Service 
Examination problems. The drills and _ il- 
lustrations make the book attractive. The 
material seems too difficult for students 
with the background that the average high- 
school student has at the time that a course 
in business arithmetic is taken. 


SMITH, CHARLES, and Roos, Mary. 
A guide to guidance. Prentice- Hall, 
1941. 440p. $3.00. 


A very practical common sense discussion 
of guidance. Some of the topics included 
are: curriculum guidance, mental guidance, 
guidance in the junior high school, guidance 
in the senior high school, the work of the 
counselor, and occupational effectiveness. 


SmitTH, Hartey. Everyday speech. 
American book co., c1941. 479p. $1.68. 


The thesis is that the fundamentals of 
speech course should concentrate upon the 
four factors of speech: thought, language, 
body, and voice—and leave the develop- 
ment of the special skills of acting, inter- 
ee reading, formal debating, and 
ormal public speaking to advanced courses. 
Teachers of oral English and speech classes 
will find that the text contains a wealth of 
material which is well adapted to the junior 
as well as the senior high school student in 
his effort to become adept in the areas of 
conversation, discussion, common _ speech 
situations, and oral reading. 


The soldier’s handbook. 2d rev. ed. 
Crowell, 1941. 247p. $1.00. 


The Soldier’s Handbook was prepared un- 
der the direction of the regular army offi- 
cers and checked by the War Department. 
It contains information regarding arms and 
services, army regulations, articles of war, 


Sharp’s 


USEFUL 
ENGLISH 


Books I, Il, lil, [IV 


A book for each of the 
four high school years 


WEBSTER 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Count this grand new series of 
English workbooks your shield and 
buckler for the coming years. It’s 
a careful revision of the famous 
Sharp’s English Exercises, and em- 
bodies many fine improvements. 


Write today for samples of any of these 
new books you wish to consider for class use. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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military courtesy, weapons, gas drills, sig- 
nals, cover maps, equipment, insignia, uni- 
forms, first aid, and personal hygiene. Every 
selectee should become familiar with this 
handbook before entering the Service. It 
will also give the civilian a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the army. 


THORNDIKE, E. L. Thorndike century 
senior dictionary. Scott, Foresman, 
c1941. 1065p. $2.48. 


Sixty-three thousand words to meet the 
everyday linguistic needs of the average 
person over twelve years of age. Edited 
with all the resources of educational science, 
including the knowledge of how children 
learn, it is the essential dictionary for the 
younger reader. 


WHEELER, RAYMOND. The science of 
psychology. Crowell, 1940. 436p. $2.75. 
A rather thorough presentation of general 


psychology from a very definitely restricted 
(Gestalt) point of view. 


Wutre, E. Grace. Principles of ge- 
netics. Mosby, 1940. 352p. $2.50. 
An elementary work suitable for begin- 


ning classes. The more difficult portions 
are placed last. Each chapter is followed by 


review questions and references for sup- 
plementary reading. 
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FLORIDA’S NEWEST — FINEST & LARGEST 
All-Year Hotel 


THE RIVIERA 
Near Daytona Beach. 


Ideal Convention or Conference Headquarters. Capacity 400. 


Radio and Fan in Every Room. Golf Links. Artesian Swimming 
Pool with Sand Beach. Tennis, Badminton, Ping Pong, Croquet, 
Horseshoe and Shuffleboard Courts. Ballroom and Convention 
Hall. Banquet Facilities. Spacious Grounds. 


COOLEST SPOT IN ALL FLORIDA, AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
THE TRADE WINDS. Where the Labrador (Arctic) Current 
meets the Gulf Stream, and Summer Bathing and Fishing are 
Superb. 

Write for Special Summer Rates, April to December. 


Hotel Riviera, Box 429, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
MOUNTAINEER, TAR HEEL & CRACKER 
VACATION HEADQUARTERS. 
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nnouncing the publication of 


: Happy Road to Reading Series 
id Katharine E. Dopp — May Pitts — S. C. Garrison I 
: HERE AND FAR AWAY DAYS TO REMEMBER 
i Fourth Grade Fifth Grade H 


4 PAGES OF ADVENTURE 
Sixth Grade 


i A new basic reading program for the intermediate grades. 
Work-type readers of new and outstanding literary content. 


i RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
i Southern Division 

2009 Terrace Place 

( NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


CREATIVE PRINTERS 
Layouts - Designs - Ideas 


Williams P vinting Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Printers of the 


Peabody Journal 


of Education 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
SET NEW STANDARDS... 


These Distinctive Titles from the Inoquois 


List Are Proving Unusually Successful 
in the Classroom 


THE IROQUOIS NEW 


STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
by DeGroat and Young 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY 
SERIES and WORKBOOKS 

by Abrams-Bodley-Thurston 
THE IROQUOIS HISTORY 


SERIES and WORKBOOKS 
by Southworth and Southworth 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
by Shattuck & Cauley-Ahles & 
Lawlor 


BEACON LIGHTS OF 


LITERATURE 
by Chamberlain-Shattuck 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN— 
Literature for Reading and 
Memorization 
Compiled by Louise E. Tucker 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An 


Elementary General Science 
by Clement, Collister and Thurston 


A Three-Book Series — A Series by 
Grades. Just a year old and already 
in use, in whole or in part, in over 
2,000 schools in different parts of the 
country. 


For Grades 3 through 7. Modern—Sim- 
ply Written—Simplified Maps — Un- 
usually Teachable. 


For Grades 4 through 8. Tells the story 
of history from early days to the pres- 
ent, in a very simple, appealing style; 
rich in teaching aids. 


For the Elementary Grades and High 
School. Expert Authorship—Modern 
Procedure—Practical—Effective — Be- 
yond a doubt, the outstanding contri- 
bution of the day to the teaching of 
English. 


For Grades 6 through High School. Out- 
standing texts which develop in pu- 
pils a real understanding of and love 
for good, wholesome reading. 


For Grades | through 6. Easily the best 
collection of child poems for school 
use. Scientifically graded; appro- 
priate; beautifully printed and bound. 


Always a leader in its field. Distin- 
guished for its accuracy; its fine bal- 
ance of subject matter; its simplicity 
of presentation. Now used in over 
50% of the counties of Tennessee. 


TROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 
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2 Birds* with one Stone* 


* Bird No. 1—Greater advance in pure 
mathematies skills 


Bird No. 2—Social-economic infor- 
mation and citizenship 


* The Stone: 


Boyee-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


7th or 8th Grade 


FINANCE UNIT— Mathematics in terms of family life, 74c 
HEALTH UNIT—Mathematics in terms of health today, 84c 


Sth or 9th Grade 
LEISURE UNIT— Mathematics in terms of leisure activities, 84c 
GEOMETRY UNIT—The practical applications of geometry, 96c 


All 4 Semesters 
DRILL UNIT— Fundamental drill exercises and diagnostic tests, 85c 


Motivated .Mathematies is Easier 
for Pupils to Learn 


The three social-economic mathematics Units of this series present 
their mathematics exercises in terms of important social and economic 
problems. These problems are developed around the focus points of 
the pupil’s self-interest. This sound, basic motivation of mathematics 
work is responsible for the fact that pupils actually like their Boyce- 
Beatty classes. And the fact that teachers using this series have ob- 
tained unusually satisfactory results. The Geometry Unit offers pu- 
pils a profitable and enjoyable introduction to formal geometry by 
interesting them in the practical applications of the theories. The 
Drill Unit is the most scientific drill book yet published, and the most 
economical for a school to use. The Boyce-Beatty series is superior 
for all junior-high-school classes—and strikingly superior for classes 
of non-academic or backward pupils on the senior-high-school level. 


30-DAY APPROV AL-Net price of 5 Units. $3.38 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE MODERNIZED CURRICULUM——— 
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ALL COACH TRAIN 
EVERY THIRD DAY 


Here’s real travel news! On Dec. 17, the N. C. & St. L. inaug- 
urates new streamline coach service to Florida with the first 
departure of The Dixie Flagler from Nashville. Individual 
reclining seats (reserved in advance)—tavern lounge obser- 
vation with radio—moderately priced meals. Breakfast 50c, 
Luncheon 60c, Dinner 60c. And there is no extra fare; only 
the regular 1'%c a mile coach fare with 10% reduction on 
15-day round-trip tickets. 


Lv. Nashville . 
Ar. Chattanooga 
Ar. Atlanta > 
Ar. Jacksonville 
Ar. Miami 


Returning, the Dixie Flagler leaves Miami 6:25 P. M., Jack- 
soaville 1:05 A. M., Atlanta 8:17 A. M., Chattanooga 11:20 
A. M.,, arriving Nashville 2:27 P. M. 


N.C.&STL. complete information, 


ASK ABOUT literature, 

i etc., call or write i 
| OUR ECONOMICAL J. H. HOWARD, P.T.A. | 
PLAN FOR SHIPPING 811-16 Third National 

i YOUR CAR Bank Building 


Phone 6-4322 


| 
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RECENT BOOKS—%:®? Stdeuts of Education 


CUTTS-MOSELEY: Practical School Discipline and Mental Health. This practical 
and concrete book discusses the nature and types of discipline problems and 
outlines both immediate and long-run remedial procedures in the light of 
modern mental hygiene. Ready in June 


BILLETT: Fundamentals of Secendary-School Teaching. A basal book, with em- 
phasis on the unit method, for the study and improvement of secondary-school 
teachers. $2.90 


RUSSELL-JUDD: The American Educational System. An authoritative and com- 
prehensive introduction to the entire field of American education. $2.25 


MOEHLMAN: School Administration: Its Development, Principles, and Future 
in the United States. Based on a complete survey of practice and literature, 
this book sets forth a philosophy of administration in terms of the supreme 


purpose of education—instruction. $3.50 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


OUTSTANDING High School Books 


Barnes & others’ THE REALM OF READING—A magnificent new series of 
anthologies, providing well selected and skillfully organized reading ma- 
terial for grades 7 to 12, inclusive. 

Wirth’s THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA—The most widely used text in 
this subject. 

Capen’s ACROSS THE AGES—A world history on an entirely original plan. 

Hatfield & others’ SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES—The crowning achieve- 
ment of this complete series. 

Webster’s STUDENTS DICTIONARY—As always, the preeminent authority, 
now streamlined to modern schoo] methods. 

Bush & others’ SENIOR SCIENCE--An elective for the traditional physics- 
chemistry. 

Reich & Siegler’s CONSUMER GOODS. 

Hunter’s LIFE-SCIENCE—A Social Biology. An entirely new book, —the latest 
addition to a famous series. 

Smith & others’ EVERYDAY SPEECH. 

Partridge & Mooney’s TIME OUT FOR LIVING. 

Goodrich’s LIVING WITH OTHERS. 


For further information write 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 4 


WITH DORIS AND BILLY 


In Harmony with the Trend Toward a Twelve-Year Program in Science 


THE RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


By 
HARRY A. CARPENTER and GUY A. BAILEY 


The Rainbow Readers—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—for elementary schools, are wel- 
comed equally by school executives and by teachers of science in all grades. 


Science teachers in high schools have long felt the need for a more definite science 
background for their pupils if they are to emerge from the high school equipped to solve 
the many daily problems as participants rather than as spectators. 


Therefore leading science teachers everywhere, backed by the Science Section of the 
National Education Association, advocate twelve continuous years of science instruction 
for boys and girls through elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 


The Rainbow Readers—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—furnish this instruction for the 
first six grades. The readers for the primary unit, Grades |, 2, and 3, are ready and are 
shown in the cuts above. The fourth reader is also ready. 


Although the first of the Rainbow Readers was published only last year, the books are 
used in thousands of schools all over the country. Already seven states which have uniform 
adoptions have chosen Rainbow Readers for official listing—Kentucky, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Nevada. 


With these books as guides, boys and girls from the elementary schools will bring en- | 
thusiasm, knowledge, and a wealth of science training and ability to their advanced science | 
classes. Already they will have a background and practice in good thinking and working 


habits, understanding and appreciation of common principles of science and their appli- 
cation. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


181, Peachtree Street Atlanta 


Si » 4 = 
‘| IN SCIENCE JR sciences 
: 4 WITH JANE AND PAUL | 


